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THE COVER 


Many readers will wonder whence 
came the striking cover on this issue. 
It is a reproduction from the photo- 
graph of the widow’s arch at Ngan 
Lin Chiao, West China, which Mr. 
Vichert describes on page 141. 





MEMORIAL TABLETS 


In Genuine Cast Bronze 
Finest Quality at Moderate Prices 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ELLISON BRONZE Co., INC. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
Established 1911 








ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 


Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 








THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 


MARCH 
2 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 
12-19—Annual Pledge week for the 
Every Member Canvass 
13-14—Foreign Mission Board meeting 
in New York 
17 —Home Mission Board meeting 
in New York 


29 —Meeting of Administrative Com- 


mittee, Finance Committee and Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Chicago 


APRIL 
5 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 
11 —WMinisters and Missionaries Ben- 
efit Board meeting in New York 


MAY 

4 —Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York 

22 —Home Mission Board meeting in 
New York 

16-22—Southern Baptist Convention in 
Washington, D. C 

23 —Joint meeting of Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and Northern Baptist 
Convention in Washington, D. C. 

24-29—Northern Baptist Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 








followed. 


Miss Nellie G. Prescott 
Mrs. Andrew MacLeish 
Mrs. Joseph Roblee 

Mrs. Roy N. Anderson 








SECOND MILE DONORS 


Are Baptist women who make gifts beyond their church 
pledges, thus going “the second mile” to maintain world- 
wide denominational missions, included in the unified budget. 


Gifts in any amount received. They may count on the 
church missionary quota. They may be designated or given 
for all interests in unified budget. 


For further information write to Miss Ina E. Burton, 152 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 


NATIONAL SECOND MILE DONOR COMMITTEE 


Miss Julia Ames Willard 


Donor’s wish strictly 


Mrs. Ransom E. Olds 

Miss Rosa O. Hall 

Mrs. Jessie Burrall Eubank 
Miss Ina E. Burton 

















THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in 
missionary service 


BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Fletcher 
of Burma, a son, October 13, at 


Berkeley, Cal. 


SAILED 
Dr. and Mrs. William Axling, 
from Los Angeles, January 9, on the 
S.S. Tatsuta Maru, to Honolulu; 
from Honolulu, February 14, on the 
S.S. Asama Maru, to Japan. 


ARRIVED 
Miss Ethel Nichols of Gauhati, 
Assam, in New York, January 17. 


MARRIED 
Miss Florence Nystrom of Tokyo, 
Japan, to Rev. Arthur Collins of the 
Japan Evangelistic Band, Japan, in 


Tokyo, October 28. 


DIED 
Rev. E. H. Jones, retired mission- 
ary of Japan, in Los Angeles, 
December 24. 
Mrs. Frank H. Levering, retired 
missionary of South India, in South 
India, January 6. 


CHurcH CALENDAR SERVICE re- 
ports that a recent survey covering 
the records of the year showed a loss 
of less than 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of churches served. In every in- 
stance where a church was obliged to 
cancel its subscription the explana- 
tion was given that financial condi- 
tions forced this action, to the regret 
of the church. Assurance was given 
that when it is possible the subscrip- 
tion will be renewed. The number 
of churches now using the Baptist 
Calendar is 122. Up to this point in 
the fiscal year, Church Calendar 
Service is still paying its own way, 
in spite of the reduced quantities 
which are being printed. 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials x > ALEMINUD or 
FINEST a : 


Workmanship SS = y, Jrdiviqual, e 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
1. Who is Walter Chrzanowski? 


2. Who sang the same solo in 
seven languages? 

3. What event occurred May 10, 
1840? 

4. Where is Zamboanga? 

5. What organization has set a 
goal of 4,000 new members in 
1933? 

6. Who was pastor of, the same 
church for 35 years? 

7. What budget had to be re- 
duced by $14,665? 

8. How old is Bimola? 

9. Where were the liquor inter- 
ests beaten by a majority of 
68.000 votes? 

10. What happened January 
18, 1933? 

11. What is a Kos? 

12. What room has an area of 
2640 square feet? 

13. Who had the sorrowful 
task of burying his own wife? 

14. What is said to be “stamped 
all over with selfishness”? 

15. What took place at Hynds 
Scout Lodge in the Rocky Moun- 
tains? 

16. What repainting job cost 
$1,000? 

17. What town has narrow and 
filthy streets? 

18. What sick man came from 
England ten years ago? 








Prizes For 1933 


For correct answers to every question in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to Missions or a worth- 
while missionary book will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the 
answers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly, Do not repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1934, to receive credit. 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 








Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
: States Canada Countries 
Single Copies ...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 


In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills, 
coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to Missions. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. Send both the old 
and the new address when requesting change. 
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All Ready for Pledge Week! 


Ir Comes Marcu 12-19. Witt You Cooperate? 


LEDGE WEEK this year comes 

March 12-19. More than 700 
Baptist communities have asked for 
and received the Community Can- 
vass manuals and accompanying lit- 
erature. This is the way the record 
stood on January 15th. 

In the same period the manual of 
the Every Member Canvass was sent 
to 4,400 local churches. 

An impressive picture would be 
revealed with activities now under 


way in every state, if it were possible 
to take in at a glance the simul- 
taneous movement of all of these 
churches and communities toward a 
common goal. Chairmen of the can- 
vass have been called together by 
community directors for careful 
study of the manual, without which 
it is impossible to gain that prepara- 
tion necessary to success. Hundreds 
of these groups met for such study. 
And their members have the satisfac- 
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tion of knowing that they share in 
an undertaking second to none in 
importance and as wide as the de- 
nomination itself. 

The three pieces of literature 
which are to go out as messages from 
the local church are printed in colors 
and are attractive enough to gain the 
attention of every church member. 
The first, “Real Value,” brings to 
mind what one really acquires with 
money given to the church. The 
second, “On the King’s Highway,” 
carries the message of denomina- 
tional missions. The third, “At the 
Place of Decision,” deals with the 
purpose of the canvass from the per- 





BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 











Suburban Philadelphia 





or Diploma. 


University degree of A.M. 


degree of Th.M 
sity’s degree of Ph.D. is possible. 





CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Scholarships available for approved students. 
Resident courses in the Seminary for pastors and missionaries. 


Resident courses in Seminary with privileges of graduate work in the University 
of Pennsylvania during Middle and Senior Years. 


Graduate courses in any department of theological instruction leading to Seminary 
. and University degree of A.M. 


Extension Department carries work of the lecture room into homes of pastors 
and religious workers that have_not had privileges of theological education. 


For catalog and information, address: 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., President 


Chester, Pennsylvania 





Tuition and room rent free. 
Degree of B.D. 


Seminary degree of B.D. or 


By prolonging residence Univer- 


Chester, Pa. 





ANDOVER NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. de- 
grees. Special provision for Post-Graduates. 
Courses in Religious Education for women. 
EVERETT C. HERRICK, President, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard courses; Full Faculty; Rep- 
resentative Student Body; omen 
mitted; Located in a Metropolitan and Edu- 
cational Center. For information apply to 
President Claiborne M. Hill, 2606 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley, California. 




















“EASTERN” 


Exhibits a record of increasing power and progress 
Steadily maintains the highest cultural standards 
Furnishes a vital evangelical culture 
Radiates a spirit of dynamic energy 
Emphasizes practical methods 
Trains for leadership 


If you are looking forward to life service in the Gospel ministry, 
write for a Catalogue today and it will be mailed to you promptly 


AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS, President 


The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
1808-1818 South Rittenhouse Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





, 
* 





HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


A co-educational, non-sectarian liberal arts col- 
lege founded in 1844. Christian idealism, the 
ability to think accurately and courageously, 
abundant physical vigor, beautiful traditions and 
conventions, are among the many opportunities 
Hillsdale makes available for the development of 
personality and ability for leadership. Limited 
to 500 students. Moderate cost. CLARK L. 
HERRON, President, Hillsdale, Michigan. 








Eighty-Three Years 


of service to the denomination and 
the Kingdom 





99 ministerial students have received 
the A.B. degree from 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


in the past five years 
Approved by the Association of 
American Universities 
Joun F. Hercet, President 
Liberty, Mo. 
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sonal standpoint of the church mem- 
bers. 

The Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion provides this literature to help 
churches put on the canvass in the 
manner which experience shows has 
produced the best results. Printed 
matter is no substitute for active per- 
sonal work on the part of chairmen 
and committee members, but it is an 
aid so valuable that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Additional copies of 
the master list may be obtained from 
the state office at one cent each, and 
of the pamphlets, suggestions to can- 
vassers, at two cents each. 


Tour of Northern and Southern 
Convention Presidents Cancelled 


President F. F. Brown, of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, found 
himself unable to make the projected 
tour with President Johnson of the 





Make it YOUR College 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
OF INDIANA 


Good since 1834—Better all the time 
Write for catalog 
Address Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 








University of Redlands 


A modern, well-equipped 
Liberal Arts College with a 
faculty of 50, and a student 
body of 600. The degrees of 
B.A. and B.M. with a school 
of education for those who 
wish to prepare for teaching. 


A Christian College, 
Sunny California Climate, 
Reasonable Tuition and Liv- 
ing Costs. 


Redlands, Calif. Send for booklet 
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Foreign Mission Societies. 


152 MADISON AVENUE 





“Northern Baptists Rethink Missions” 


A STUDY OF THE REPORT OF THE LAYMEN’S 
FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


Published by the Department of Missionary Education 
of the Baptist Board of Education 


Compiled and edited by Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo under the direc- 
tion of the Officers’ Council of the two Foreign Mission 
Societies in response to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Denominational Objectives that the Boards give 
data for a Convention-wide Study of the Laymen’s Report. 


A TEN-POINT BOOK OF IMPORTANCE 


It is arranged in study book form, with six chapters and chapter 


In the National Missionary Reading Courses, a 10-point credit will 


Women’s groups will find the book helpful in program meetings. 


Young people’s groups of whatever name should know its contents. 
The book should be read and studied by each church in the Northern 


1, It has 128 pages, is illustrated, and sells for 25 cents per copy. 
‘ It is addressed to men, women and young people. 

, questions. 

4. 

be allowed. 

: It is well suited for discussion groups. 
2. Schools of Missions should include a class for its study. 
9, 
‘ Baptist Convention. 


Northern Baptists should withhold judgment on the Laymen’s 
Inquiry Report until they read this authorized statement of our 


Inquiries concerning the Laymen’s Report may be addressed to 
DR. P. H. J. LERRIGO 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
MISS JANET S. McKAY 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 

1425 SNYDER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to train 
as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or foreign 
missions, Sunday school, settlement work, etc. The 
aim ie a thorough knowledge of the Bible, practical 
methods, and the spiritual growth of the students. 
Send for catalogue. 

_ J. Munor Wrvr, D.D., President. 











Sgminany--K. J. Karlson: Dean. Offers courses 
for B.b., >: and algo Th.G. A two-year 
Bible and Missionary Training Course for all 


torms of Missionary service at home-and abroad 
Fifteen recent graduates on foreign fields of Japan, 
Africa and Asia. ; 

_ Acapemy—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 





BETHEL INSTITUTE 


A Baptist School Standing for the Historic Faith of the Fathers, Training Young 
People for Life and Leadership in Church, Community and Kingdom Service, averaging 
one graduate or former student for each year of its history on the Foreign Field. 


Speaking. Two-year Bible courses offered in 
Academy. Accredited. Strong religioue and mis 
sionary spirit. 


Juniox, Cortece—Walfred Danielson, Dean. Two 
years Of standard collegiate work based on and in 
advance’ of complete high school course. First 
year offered in 1931. Definite training for Chris- 
tian leadership. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 


G. ARVID HAGSTROM, President Bethel Institute 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Northern Baptist Convention. Dr. 
Brown is faced with such a volume 
of work that he simply cannot get 
away, especially as the Southern 
Convention is now without a pro- 
motional secretary. Dr. Charles FE. 
Maddry resigned from that position 
recently to become secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board. 


She Shares Her Grant 
With Others 


The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board has a letter from the 
widow of a Baptist minister who is 
receiving a very small beneficiary 
grant. In view of the great need 
among aged ministers and their 
wives, this good woman wrote in ask- 
ing that one-fifth of her grant be 


This offer 


given to someone else. 


Te 
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reveals the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
appreciation of need of others and 
real generosity. It is only one of 
many such stories revealed in letters 
received by this Board, which reaches 
out a helping hand to more than 
4,500 persons, ministers, widows and 
orphans. 


WHO’S WHO 


In this Issue 


Robert A. Ashworth, former edi- 
tor of The Baptist, reports the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
conference in Chicago. 

Ataloa, direct descendant of a 
Chickasaw Indian chief, is teacher of 
Arts and Crafts at Bacone College. 

Albert Judson Fisher, is a direct 
descendant of Ezra Fisher of whom 
he writes. 

Albert W. Jefferson, pastor of the 
First Baptist church of Lynn, Mass., 
is a member of one of the oldest 
Free Baptist families in New Eng- 
land. 

Henry W. Munger has served for 
thirty years as a missionary in the 
Philippine Islands. He is now in 
the United States on furlough. 


Fred E. Stockton, Secretary of the 
North Dakota State Convention, con- 
tributes the final instalment describ- 
ing his tour in the Bad Lands. 


Clarence G. Vichert began mis- 
sionary service in West China two 
years ago. His father is on the fac- 
ulty of the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School. 

Three of the magazine’s contrib- 
uting editors report three interde- 
nominational conferences that dealt 
with the larger aspects of missions. 


Wear the Baptist Button 
in March 


Plans for “March to Church in 
March” include the use of a button 
inscribed with the slogan. President 
Johnson has made arrangements 
whereby churches can obtain the but- 
tons at nominal cost. 





MISSIONS 
You are going to enjoy this issue. 
When you finish reading it, why not 
subscribe for a friend? 


Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 














world without it? 


23 EAST 26TH STREET 








THE 
WATCHMAN-EXAMINER 


Read these unprecedented offers to new subscribers. | 
Good until April 30, 1933. 


To New Subscribers for 12 months... .$1.75 
To New Subscribers for 6 months... .$1.00 


In such a day as this can you afford to be without 
the only weekly Baptist paper of general circulation 
in the territory of the Northern Baptist Convention? 


Can you keep up with the happenings of the Baptist 


Send your check now. to.. 


THE WATCHMAN - EXAMINER 











NEW YORK CITY 
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“We should worry” 


A LIFE 
ANNUITY 
INCOME 


I HELPS 


“Mrs. L. and I have congratulated our- 
selves many times during these trying 
months that we were wise enough to put 
our money into your Annuities. We have 
not only been free from anxiety but able 
to help others by our Assurep INCOME.” 


Any person entrusting any sum to this 
Board on the Annuity Plan will receive an 
annuity income for life. After death the 
total principal sum placed with the Board 
will bear interest in perpetuity to give 
kind care to our aged Baptist ministers 
and missionaries. 

The assets of the Board have steadily 
increased. Total income from investments 
during 1932 was greater than in any 
previous year. 

You wish to place funds where they 
are safe and where they will continue 
doing good. 


The Ministers 


and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue 


weer rere e- 


Piease send me full information concerning 4 
dependable life annuity income. 
SN osc bteesannkarcekamwas Age 
WCE EERE CR RO AEE TPE ET RG  CSTROOT 
GH sit eexisiale Nae seis NMG orotiersi a3 
(For joint annuity rate covering two people, give 
age of each 
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: “Oh where, oh where has 
our little dog gone?” 


By W. R. WereEttus, M.D., 
oF Kancpoxkpi, AssAM 


- “Let us get a dog,” said the = 
: new missionary doctor to his 5 
: wife. : 
= “Good,” said the wife, “but = 
: where would you get one here : 
: in the hills of Kangpokpi?” : 
: The word went around that : 
= the Doctor Sahib wants a dog. : 
: The very next day our leper ! 
= compounder appeared with a : 
: puppy. He was an ugly little : 
: dog, yelping most of the time. = 
: However, he was a gift and we : 
= took him in. : 
: Naming a shabby little dog : 
= was a problem. : 
= “He does look like Measles : 
= to me,” said the wife. : 
: “Let us call him Measles,” : 
* said the Doctor. : 
: In three months Measles : 
" grew up to be a rather good : 
: looking dog. He was a faith- | 
: ful creature and we both grew : 
: attached to him. : 
: One day when the Doctor : 
= was about to go on a medical : 
: trip into the jungle he called = 
= Measles to accompany him. : 
: But Measles was not to be : 
: found. They told us that there : 
: was quite a fight by our bunga- : 
: low last night. A tiger had = 
* killed our Measles and had : 
: carried him off. : 
: “Oh where, oh where has our : 
: little dog gone?” : 


They Are Not Free! 


The two China posters displayed 
on pages 72-73 in March issue were 
announced as being available free 
of charge to churches. 

This was an error. Owing to the 
This was an error. Owing to the 
cost of printing, the Department of 
Missionary Education is obliged to 
ask a nominal sum of 25 cents for 
the set of two posters. 
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il 
And Still They Come! 


TRIBUTES TO THE MAGAZINE BY ITS READERS 


Nine states are represented. Read this issue from cover to cover 
and you will concur in their opinions 


We surely have enjoyed your FINE magazine—the very best of its kind. 
Owing to the present financial conditions I am witheut a pastorate and have 
to do without magazines that I otherwise would have. So I consider it very 
fortunate that I have an opportunity of securing this particular magazine. 
—Rev. A. M. Bailey, Greenville, Mich. 

We think Missions the most wonderful magazine published. We do not 
see how any improvement could be made upon it. Our whole family enjoy 
it immensely. We have all certainly enjoyed reading it through.—Rev. 
L. R. Babbitt, Malvern, Iowa. 

I have taken Missions all the years of its life and would not know how to 
do without it. It brings our missionaries and their work very close to my 
heart. May God’s blessing rest upon you as you take up the work which 
Dr. Grose lays down. Missions grows better and better each year.—Mrs. 
Lillie D. Plum, Meredith, N. H. 

I have nothing in the way of magazine reading that is comparable to 
Missions. I enjoy every page and could read and re-read it—Mrs. Irwin 
Capperrune, Bradford, III. 


Missions gets more interesting with every issue, so I can’t be without it. 
—Lillian Hendershot, Kilgore, Neb. 


Will you please send Missions for the coming year. All speak of it as 
a very superior magazine. Personally I feel it is one of the very few that 
have not deteriorated the past few years. Missions gets better “every day 
in every way.” —Agnes B. Powell, Marshall, Mich. 


I would not feel satisfied if I did not have Missions each month. I en- 
joy, so much, every article. It seems to me Missions grows better each year. 
I pass my magazines on to others I hope to get deeply interested in it—- 
Mrs. C. E. Sessions, Kent, Ohio. 


I have taken Missions for many years and consider it the best of any 
missionary publication. I consider this last number one of the best ever. 


—Mrs. W. A. Leavitt, Stoneham, Mass. 


I send you $1.25 for a renewal of my subscription to Missions. I will 
not have the paper much longer. I am past 91 years, so you see I will 
have to stop before long. But I want it as long as I live. I like it very 
much.—G. T. Browning, Bozeman, Mont. 

My husband and I enjoy reading Missions. It keeps us informed about 
things all over the world. We pray for God’s blessing on the work in 1933. 
—Mrs. R. L. Eighney, Waterloo, lowa. 

I always read Missions from cover to cover and enjoy every page of it, 
for it keeps me informed about the work of the Kingdom in all parts of the 
world. I know about many of our missionaries through its pages, of whom 
I probably would never know otherwise.—Mrs. J. Cossairt, Madison, Ind. 
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J was glad when 
they said unto me, 
let us go into the 
house of the Zord. 
—Psalm 122:1 











See announcement 
by 
President C. O. John- 
son on page 158 
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LET’S GO TO CHURCH AGAIN 


§ by proposal to “March to Church 
| in March,” set forth in detail by 
i President C. O. Johnson on page 
i 158, merits enthusiastic endorse- 
fe > ment. Everybody except the sick 
Mi) and the disabled.can cooperate. The 
very simplicity of the plan and its 
practical character make it univer- 
sally adaptable and wholeheartedly 
adoptable. Every type of Baptist 
church—big, little, rich, poor, city, suburban, 
rural, conservative, liberal, English, foreign- 
speaking—all can join heartily in this nation- 
wide, denominational movement to go to church 
on the four Sundays in March. 

The plan comes at a time in American history 
when it will most likely receive favorable 
response. People have been sorely chastened and 
sobered by their economic disasters. They are 
in a mood to recognize anew the things of the 
spirit. In a New Year’s Eve message over the 
radio, Mr. Stobart of the British Broadcasting 
Company uttered a profound truth that strikes 
home to all of us. As reported in The Christian 
Century, he said, “What is needed before there 
can be the beginning of an ascent out of the miry 
clay, is a complete change of heart and spirit. 
This is the prime necessity of our day. The only 
thing not tried yet is the Christian religion. We 
need first and foremost a rededication to the serv- 
ice of God and the love of Christ.” Although he 
spoke to the people of England, his remarks are 
equally pertinent to the people of America. The 
“March to Church Movement” should find people 
everywhere responsive and ready to listen to such 
an emphasis. 

Moreover, the plan can help win back the non- 
attending member. About 51% of our church 
membership attend services with some degree of 
regularity. The remaining 49% never come to 
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church except on rare and special occasions. Yet 
the group instinct, a strong psychological factor 
in human behavior, when wisely directed can be 
made of great value in the spiritual realm. The 
mere fact that everybody is going to church be- 
comes a stimulating suggestion to the absentee 
anybody that he likewise join the procession. A 
denomination-wide recovery in the joy and bless- 
ing of corporate worship can thus be one of its 
fruits. 


There are many other values. It will assure 
better preaching. Every preacher feels the stim- 
ulus to good preaching when he sees before him a 
well-filled auditorium. It will expand sympathy, 
develop a feeling of “togetherness,” kindle anew 
the dying embers of devotion, enlarge Christian 
fellowship, and in so many ways foster a finer, 
nobler, richer spirit of brotherhood. 


Finally, such a movement can sound a note that 
needs to be heard all across the land today. The 
late Judge F. W. Freeman started our own thought 
on this in his memorable and final address at the 
San Francisco convention in July. “Silver and 
gold have I none; but what I have I give thee; in 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” A few churches still have silver and gold; 
but they all have a redeeming Christ and His 
spirit to give to their communities and to the ends 
of the earth. A few church members can still 
write big checks; but all are able to render per- 
sonal, fraternal, loving service to their fellow men 
everywhere in the name of Christ. If going to 
church together in March will help us all to real- 
ize that “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” in 
spite of today’s adversity, are still 
available in undiminished measure 
for us to use ourselves and to share 3 
with the world, then “March tofmaniassies 
Church in March” will be of endur- 
ing blessing to Northern Baptists. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Independence is Thrust upon 
The Philippine Islands 


ROMPTLY overriding the veto of President 
Hoover, both houses of Congress passed the 
Philippine Islands Independence Bill by large majori- 
ties. It thus automatically became law. Some nations 
are born independent; others achieve independence; 
still others have independence energetically thrust upon 
them. We think the Philippines belong in the third 
classification. The independence granted them by 
Congress is not the kind that they sincerely desired. 
Ever since our own visit to the Philippine Islands in 
1925 we have consistently favored independence to the 
Filipino people. We felt that they were capable of it, 
that they deserved it and that America had promised it. 
The present bill, however, seems to have too much 
American selfish interest woven all through it. The 
United States Government is to retain military reserva- 
tions and naval bases; immigration of Filipinos to 
America is to be limited to only 50 a year; the new 
Filipino constitution must have the approval of the 
President of the United States before it can be even 
submitted to the Filipino people; economic restrictions 
in the bill are all in favor of American interests. 


The New York Herald Tribune is unsparing in its 
denunciation, declaring the bill to be “so thoroughly 
sordid in its conception and so disgraceful in its bring- 
ing forth, that it is a cynical outrage against the 
Filipino, a crime against the American people, a dis- 
grace to our legislative system and an insult to the 
President.” The New York Times characterizes the 
bill as “stamped all over with selfishness.” 


As might be expected, the younger generation in 
the Philippines, especially the students, are outspoken 
in their demands for immediate acceptance of the bill 
by the Philippine Legislature, believing that any inde- 
pendence is better than none at all. On the other 
hand the older and more conservative leaders are 
opposed to the bill. President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Senate intimates that already 60 out of 96 
legislators have signified their disapproval of the pro- 
posed form of independence. José Clarin, dean of the 
Senate, was reported to have denounced the bill in a 
vigorous speech in the Philippine Senate, although he 
admitted that the action of the American Congress 
“proved that the American people have renounced all 
imperialistic intents toward the Philippines and have 
recognized the right of the Filipinos to take part in 
the concert of independent nations.” 


What will be the influence of this decision in other 
lands where powerful nations hold political sover- 


eignty? One can easily imagine a feeling of uneasi- 
ness in the council chambers of governments whose 
colonial possessions are being swept by the surging 
tides of nationalism and the mounting desires for 
independence. What new turn events may now take 
in India, for example, becomes at once a gravely in- 
teresting question. 


Northern Baptists are concerned in this develop- 
ment, aside from political considerations, because ot 
their missionary work in the islands. According to 
the Foreign Society’s Report for 1932, there are 37 
missionaries in service here. Large investments have 
been made in church, school and hospital buildings 
and other property. . Annual appropriations reached a 
total of $91,095.92 for the fiscal year 1931-1932. What 
will become of this investment when the Filipinos are 
in full control of the islands? Will they at once insti- 
tute restrictions on religious effort comparable to those 
now in force in Mexico? What will be their attitude 
toward the continued coming of missionaries from 
foreign lands? These and other questions will soon 
need to be faced. Since independence does not take 
full effect until after a trial period of ten years, there 
is ample time for our Foreign Boards to study the 
situation and to determine their policies in accord with 
any developments that may arise. 


Will This Be A 
Lynchless Year? 


UP to February 15th, when this issue goes to press, 

there has been no lynching reported anywhere in 
the United States. This gratifying beginning leads to 
the hope that the year 1933 may prove to be the first 
in a long series in which this atrocious crime has not 
been perpetrated. For the year 1932 there were eight 
persons lynched, two white people and six Negroes. 
Fight states are guilty of having had this crime occur 
within their borders, Ohio, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisana, 
Kentucky, Texas, Florida, and Virginia. The total for 
1932 compares with 13 in 1931; 21 in 1930; 10 in 
1929; 11 in 1928; and 16 in 1927. There were 31 
other instances in 1932 when 42 persons might have 
been lynched had not officers of the law intervened and 
saved them from the hands of mobs. Lynching is a 
sorry blot on the pages of American history, a terrific 
indictment of American civilization with its boasted 
emphasis on justice and democracy, and a dreadful 
humiliation to American Christianity. During the 
past 50 years nearly 5,000 persons have been lynched 
in the United States. For 40 years the average was 


more than 100 a year. For the first time Mississippi, 
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which has a Negro population larger than that of any 
other state and has usually led the others in the num- 
ber of recorded lynchings, in 1932 achieved a stainless 
record. Fortunately public opinion is increasingly 
making itself felt. The organization of “The Associa- 
tion of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynch- 
ing,” which already has an enrolment of 7,000 women, 
is one of many indications that the day is not far 
distant when this terrible crime will be entirely eradi- 
cated from American life. Nevertheless, constant vig- 
ilance will always be necessary. The combination of 
race prejudice and mob violence is one that only the 
sternest measures can control. 


Kansas Is Blamed for 
Influenza in Europe 
MORE than 3,000 persons died in Europe from influ- 
enza during the week ended January 14th, accord- 
ing to reports to the health section of the League of 
Nations. Moreover, the League states that the epidemic 
started in Kansas, swept across the United States and 
then via Montreal, Canada, it spread across to Europe. 
What happens in Kansas affects the destinies of thou- 
sands of people thousands of miles away. We live in 
a strangely interdependent world! 


A New Unity 
Emerging in China 
|" pcnngpaaliletin an extended relief survey tour through 
ten provinces of China and interviews with thou- 
sands of Chinese, Dr. David A. Brown returned to the 
United States confident that a new unity is emerging 
in China. Dr. Brown is chairman of the American 
Committee for flood and famine relief in China. Dur- 
ing the past two years more than $300,000 was ex- 
pended for this purpose, contributed by the people of 
America. In an interview reported in The New York 
Times, Dr. Brown said that “the attack on Shanghai 
and the invasion of Manchuria and Jehol by Japan 
have done more to consolidate forces in China and 
stimulate unity among the Chinese people than any 
other thing.” He was greatly impressed by the rapid 
development going on in Chinese youth among whom 
he found “civil war growing unpopular. Communism 
and banditry are being fought on many fronts. Famine 
and flood are being attacked with great intelligence, 
as evidenced by thousands of miles of dykes and irri- 
gation projects, and the people are being brought closer 
together. China is thoroughly awake to one of its 
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major problems—transportation—and thousands of 
miles of new hard-surface highways are now in the 
making. In Shensi province American relief funds 
built a 600-mile road from Lanchow to Sian.” 


Sanity and Friendlinesss Slowly 
Replace War Madness and Animosity 


|" idedabays milestone was passed on the hard road 
away from the hatred engendered by the World War 
when the authorities at Harvard University placed a 
memorial tablet in honor of the graduates who had 
fought and died on the German side. After listing the 
names of the men, the inscription as’ translated from 
the Latin reads, “Harvard University remembers her 
sons who under other standards gave their lives for 
their country.” Another incident that likewise marked 
the passing of war hate was the invitation given by the 
survivors of the American troop transport Tuscania to 
the Commander of the German submarine to attend 
their annual re-union dinner. The president of the 


‘ survivors’ association is reported to have said that all 


personal animosity toward the German captain had 
disappeared and that the survivors realized that he had 
done his duty. Still another incident is reported from 
Paris where a group of French war veterans asked 
permission of the French Government to send a delega- 
tion to Berlin in order to restore to President von 
Hindenburg the flag of a regiment he had commanded 
in the war. 

Of similar import is the published action by the For- 
eign Missions Conference with respect to German War 
guilt, the last paragraph of which reads as follows: 
“While conscious of incompetency to deal with any of 
the political implications of the question, which we 
approach only by reason of common spiritual concern 
with our German brethren, the members of the Commit- 
tee of Reference and Counsel take this opportunity of 
expressing the judgment that the World War was the 
inevitable outcome of historical national rivalries which 
found expression in competitive military and naval 
armaments; and’ state their conviction that for the ex- 
istence of these rivalries and their inevitable result in 
the World War, no single nation can justly be declared 
solely responsible.” 


How strange this all seems. For anyone to have 


prophesied fifteen years ago that these things would 
take place, would have been regarded as dangerously 
near treason. Slowly sanity and friendliness are again 
replacing war animosity. 
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TOP: 

The crowded 
market square 
at Li Chwang. 
West China 

where 290 
people were 
vaccinated 


, 


BOTTOM: Dr. C. E. Tompkins and a group 
of vaccination patients at Li Chwang 
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CLINICS 


Photographs by 
C. G. Vichert 
of Suifu, 
West China 


See his article 
on page 140 
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STONES 


The mammoth chimney 
and fireplace in the new 
Art Lodge at Bacone 
College. It is construct- 
ed of more than 500 
stones, collected from 
Maine to Alaska 


The new art Lodge was dedi- 
cated December 2nd, in the 
presence of many guests. Dr. 
W. C. Ryan, head of the Edu- 
cation Department of the 
U. S. Indian Bureau, was the 
principal speaker. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered by 
President B. D. Weeks and by 
Ataloa. The invocation was 
offered by Rev. Peter Ewing, 
a Creek Indian pastor. The 
Bacone College Glee Clubs 


furnished the music. 


See page 154 
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If you once start reading this fascinating narrative 
you will not lay it aside until you have finished it 


Along the River 


of Golden Sands 


A new missionary accompanies a veteran medical mission- 
ary on a remarkable tour of 21 days, visiting strange 
walled cities and remote river towns in West China 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


NEW missionary has not crossed 

the equator in missionary life 
until he has made an outstation 
trip. Therefore I welcomed 
the suggestion of Dr. C. E. 
Tompkins that we spend 
three weeks on a medical 
trip to the Suifu outstations. 
Dr. Tompkins had not 
visited many of the outsta- 
tions for eighteen years and 
I, the new arrival, had never 
been out in the country. We were both excited 
over the prospect of our extended +rip. The 
morning we left Suifu found us in the. typical 
explorer attitude. If you do not know what this 
attitude is I may say that it is the state of mind 
where you are continually asking what is before 
you, and at the same time wondering what you 


have left behind. 





A Great WELCOME aT Li CHWANG 


Our first stop was Li Chwang, a city near the 
center of bandit activities. From the river we 
could see the stone block house which ensures 
safety for law-abiding citizens. Notice of our 
intended visit had preceded us, and it was not 
long before almost the whole city was aware of 
our presence. Anyone who has vaccinated babies 
will know what I mean. The volume of noise 
that arises when several dozens of babies yell in 
unison is astounding. By the time an hour was 
up we could foretell, with reasonable accuracy, 
the extent and duration of the yell that was des- 
tined to come from each of our small victims. 


In our two days at Li Chwang we vaccinated 290 
men, women and children. In addition to this 
work, Dr. Tompkins conducted a clinic both days 
and spoke in the evening services. 

Since our routine was much the same in each 
place we shall mention our daily program. In 
each station, with one or two exceptions, we 
stopped for two days. ‘The first day we spent in 
vaccinating and giving medical attention to the 
local people. The second day we devoted to the. 
farmers who would come in from outlying dis- 
tricts for the city market. The evenings we gave 
to evangelistic meetings at which Dr. Tompkins 
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Clarence G. Vichert and Dr. C. E. Tompkins 
start on their 21-day tour in West China 
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and the Chinese evangelist spoke. When arrange- 
ments could be made Dr. Tompkins gave hygiene 
talks to groups of school children. Our leisure 
time we spent in talking to church members, 
attending feasts, and visiting with those enquirers 
who showed an interest in our message. 

Every station that we visited brought to us one 
or two experiences that cause that station to stand 
out vividly in our memory. At Li Chwang the 
gratitude of one of the men who had been treated 
and cured by Dr. Tompkins many years earlier 
was very touching. He would come back to us 
again and again to tell us of his gratitude. “Fei 
shin I sen, ngan shin.” (Thank you, doctor, may 
you have a peaceful heart.) 


MopERN IMPROVEMENTS IN ANCIENT CHINA 


On our way to our next station we made one 
stop down river at Li Ch’i. Here we were enter- 
tained at dinner by Miss Bailey of the China 
Inland Mission. She is the only foreigner in this 
large and fairly modern Chinese city and, conse- 
quently, she welcomes visitors from other stations. 
A brief walk through the streets convinced us 
that old China, in this district, is rapidly disap- 
pearing. The main streets were wide and well 
paved; the stores were stone or brick with glass 
show windows; the schools and government build- 
ings were old temples and yamens that had been 
remodelled to meet present needs. 

A few hours later, when we reached Chiang 
Ngan, we found practically the same conditions. 
Modern improvements are going on rapidly, too 
rapidly for those who love the picturesqueness of 
medieval walled towns, with their narrow streets 
and tiny shops. Chiang Ngan is noted for its 
bamboo work. The bamboo is floated down the 
small river to this city where it is worked into 
numerous articles, and then is exported on the 
Yangtze River boats. In the shops outside of the 
city we noted the following articles made out of 
bamboo: boat poles, rope, boxes of all sizes and 
styles, chopsticks, vases, pen stands, mirrors, 
trays, pictures, and flutes. Not far from these 
shops we found a large foreign mill operated by 
a group of Chinese who have had engineering 
experience in the engine rooms of the Yangtze 
steamers. The quality of flour produced by these 
enterprising men is causing much joy among the 
foreign housewives of Szechuan. 

The road to Ngan Lin Chiao led through field 
after field of yellow rape. In fact we began to 
think that rape was the only crop grown in this 
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section until we came upon fields of peas and 


beans in full bloom. In the corner of many of 
these fields were little shrines containing local 
idols. The resemblance of these idols to Egyp- 
tian figures was most marked. Infrequently we 
came across an idol with Grecian characteristics. 
The fact that these local deities are not Chinese 
in their appearance would seem to indicate an 
early contact with the outside world. The very 
road we traveled on may have once been a path 
for pilgrims from India, Asia Minor and beyond. 


THE HospiTaLity OF A LiguoR MERCHANT 


We entered Ngan Lin Chiao through a widow’s 
arch that is supposed to be the finest in West 
China. We were told that it was repainted this 
year at a cost of one thousand dollars. The ex- 
penditure of this amount of money did not sur- 
prise us for we had heard that Ngan Lin Chiao 
was a wealthy city. We made our home with a 
friendly merchant engaged in the liquor business. 
Our vaccinating and speaking was done against a 
background of grain bins and wine vats. 

The local church people, as soon as the neces- 
sary money can be raised, intend to buy property 
for a chapel and school. There is an excellent 
group of Christian young men in this city and 
they met with us in the evening for a religious 
service. 

The next day several officials asked us to come 
to their homes and prescribe treatment for mem- 
bers of their families. We welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to make contacts with the governing class 
and, therefore, we spent all of one morning visit- 
ing in the wealthiest homes of the city. Our medi- 
cine was gladly received but our gospel was re- 
turned to us with the polite “It is good.” The 
poor were the ones who listened gladly and they 
were the ones who stayed to hear more. We vac- 
cinated 240, rich man with his silk gown, poor 
man with his straw sandals, beggarman with his 
bowl, and thief with his revolver. When we left, 
we were presented with many gifts including 
chickens, a duck and a number of eggs. We sent 
our trophies of conquest home by special messen- 
ger and, unencumbered, continued our journey. 


PRIMITIVE BamBoo ParpER MAKING 


On the road we passed a paper mill where 
paper is prepared for burning at the graves. For 
those of you who wish to know a primitive proc- 
ess of making paper we include a list of various 
steps. Bamboo is cut into narrow strips and then 
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put to soak in vats containing water and lime. 
After the bamboo has been partially decomposed 
it is taken out of the vats and ground into pulp 
by mill stones turned by oxen. The pulp is then 
put into tubs of water and as the particles of 
wood fiber are in suspension they are caught on 
screens and then deposited in piles as thin sheets 
of wet paper. When a stack of these wet sheets 
is about six feet high a primitive press of logs 
is used to drive the water out of the paper. After 
this the sheets of paper are pasted up on the sides 
of drying ovens. The drying completes the proc- 
ess and when the paper leaves the ovens it is 
ready to be shipped down stream. 


A few minutes after we arrived in the walled 
city of Chang Lin we heard singing that sounded 
familiar. Our curiosity aroused, we investigated 
and found that the Chinese evangelist had gath- 
ered together a group of children and was teach- 
ing them to sing the Ten Commandments. The 
singing was followed by the story of Joseph or at 
least part of it. The evangelist had learned the 
appeal of the serial and when he had sold Joseph 
to the traders he left his audience in suspense un- 
til the next evening. By the use of this method 
an interested group of children were secured for 
each evening of our stay. 


Several of our Chinese friends, in between vac- 
cinating periods, took us to see the attractions of 
Chang Lin. Every Chinese city has its places of 
interest for the traveler. In this case we visited 
a salt well, the water of which is cool in summer 
and hot in winter. Salt is secured by evaporating 
the water in big “kos,” large metal reservoirs. 
The people who operate the well make very little 
profit, for the officials levy heavy taxes on salt. 


THE FAscInATING City or Kunc Hsten 


Kung Hsien was the farthest point in our trip. 
The road we traveled stretched over mountain 
trails, through woods and along the sides of steep 
river valleys. The city of Kung Hsien meets you 
suddenly; you round a corner in your trail and 
there is the city. Your attention is fixed, for on 
all sides are high mountains that confine your 
gaze to what is in the foreground. The city wall 
is a perfect picture of what, in your imagination, 
you think a castle wall should be. The stones 


were laid in the days when fighting was done 
with bows and arrows and spears. There are loop 
holes, watch-towers and heavily protected gates. 
The wall curves up over a small hill which is in- 
cluded in the city. The hill may have been orig- 
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Flooded rice fields near Hsun Chien Si 





inally the site of a look-out tower. Peeping over 
the wall are the tile roofs of the houses and tem- 
ples of the citizens. A little to the right of the 
city is a dark river which rushes away to an un- 
known destination. On all sides of the city and 
climbing up the slopes of the mountain are fan- 
tastic rock formations. We were glad to seek the 
protection of the city gate and the friendly mis- 
sion hall. 

The charm and fascination of the external ap- 
pearance of the city were not lost by contact with 
the people, who were unique. They were invari- 
ably clean and they had the largest arms we have 
ever seen. The cleanliness was explained later by 
a visit to a hot spring where, day and night, peo- 
ple may be found reclining in the luxury of hot 
sulphur water. The problem of the arms we had 
to leave unsolved unless if be that the constant 
warfare with the dragons around Kung Hsien had 
made the people muscular. We visited one drag- 
on cave and saw a large stream coming forth 
from the interior of the earth. We listened, but 
heard no dragon rumble. The energetic Christian 
work being carried on in the Kung Hsien Baptist 
chapel has probably caused all the mythical crea- 
tures of the past to give up in despair. We vac- 
cinated 475 people here. 


Vivip CoNTRASTs IN TOWNS AND PEOPLE 


To pass from Kung Hsien to Hsun Chien Si is 
to go from fairyland to the slums of London. 
Kung Hsien has wide paved streets, clean public 
buildings, modern schools, playing fields, and a 
healthy citizenry. Hsun Chien Si is a Chinese 
city at its lowest. The streets are narrow and 
filthy, the houses are tumbled down, and the stores 
dens of vice and gambling. Even our Baptist 
preaching hall seemed to have been contaminated 
by the environment, for a local man had turned 
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ii into an ancestral temple. Dr. Tompkins and 
the Chinese evangelist did a thorough job of 
cleaning house and in the evening of our arrival 
a Christian service was held. 

Vaccinating proved most disagreeable. So 
many people were infected with various diseases 
that the greatest precautions had to be taken to 
prevent spreading infection from one to another. 
After vaccinating 375 of the poorest and sickest 
people we had seen on 6ur.trip we were ready to 
move to a district not so oppressed by opium and 
its companions. 

Yet even in this city we found a few staunch 
church members. In each city we could always 
rely on discovering a few men and women who 
were endeavoring to lead a steadfast Christian 
life. All honor to them, for the only inspiration 
they have is what they obtain themselves through 
private worship, and through the occasional visits 
made by the traveling evangelists. 


PaTHos AND HuMoR 


At Hwa Tan Chiao we found the mission chapel 
too small, and we had to renew our acquaintance 
with Chinese inns. We did our vaccinating in 
the chapel and during our short stay here we 
treated 450 people. Dr. Tompkins was kept busy 
in the clinic prescribing for all those who needed 
treatment. One of the sad cases was a little old 
lady who had broken her arm. She had had no 
one to set it. When she heard there was a foreign 
doctor in town she came to see him. There was 
little Dr. Tompkins could do for her as the bone 
had already partially set. Her case was but 
typical of many who, needing medical help, 
were unable to get any until too late. 

Farlier in this report we spoke about each city 
having peculiar characteristics. In this city we 
found the people given to joking. The clinic 
never became wearisome for there was always 
someone to tell a story or make a pun which would 
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start the rest of the group laughing. The Chinese 
love puns and from the coolie to the magistrate 
all classes delight to listen to and participate in a 
play on words. We were somewhat loath to leave 
this happy group of people, but our calendar kept 
us to the trail. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


Ngan Pien is within a few miles of the Yunnan 
border and one of the trade routes to that prov- 
ince touches here. Baptists are fortunate in hav- 
ing a strong mission in this city with both church 
and school operating regularly. The women are 
organized better than anywhere else we visited. 
Dr. Tompkins was able to give one or two talks 
to the women and they responded with questions 
and discussion that would have been lacking had 
there been men present in the audience. The 
women in the outstations are in great need of a 
foreigner of their own sex who will visit with them 
and bring them messages pertaining to spiritual 
and physical welfare. 


Our visit to Beh Su Chi astonished us. It over- 
flowed to greet us. We vaccinated over 200 in 
the afternoon, and then several men of the church 
insisted that we go across the river and talk over 
church matters in the evening. This we did and 
Dr. Tompkins had the opportunity of helping to 
settle a friction that had arisen between two of the 
members. We slept in a granary that night and. 
the next morning after a breakfast of mien 
(macaroni) we returned by boat to Suifu. 


Twenty-one days in outstations of Upper Yang- 
tze district, nearly 2,000 vaccinations, at least an- 
other 500 treated in clinics, services every night 
and talks during the day. It was a typical trip 
for an old timer but an extraordinary trip for 
me. I now know the urge that Paul must have 
felt when in a vision he heard the cry “Come 
over to Macedonia and help us.” 
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Dr. Fred E. Stockton views the Bad Lands of North Dakota with the 


Little Missouri River in the distance 


A Land of Wonder 


and Enchantment 


Continuing from last month, the story of 
a tour in No Man’s Land of North Dakota 


By Frep E. STtocKTon 


E traveled many miles 

over an unused rail- 

road grade along the 
Missouri. Here we were 
able to see the Indian life 
untouched by the tourists 
today. Their little low huts 
are for the most part made 
from rough logs and with 
sod roofs. Usually there is a brush arbor and 
much out-of-door living. As we drove along an 
old Indian trail a great bull snake crossed the 
road. He waited to meet us and put up a real 
fight, hissing at us like an angry gander. He 
measured five feet and seven inches. We were 
sorry that we had to kill him. 





At Lemmon, South Dakota, we were guests of 
the Liuns Club and gave a brief address. We 
had supper with a Baptist family from Iowa. 
The next morning we started north from Bowman 
under a canopy of fog. Old Mt. Butte showed 
only its foot-hills below the fleecy clouds. Ranch 
houses, grain fields, herds of cattle and once a 
little white church came under our moving canopy 
and out again. 

The sky, however, cleared beautifully and we 
reached Sentinel Butte Village for dinner. On 
our way still farther north into the Bad Lands 
we turned aside to see the wonders of the petrified 
forest. Some of the petrified stumps are still 
more than ten feet in diameter and in some by- 
gone age must have supported trees similar to the 
great red-woods of today. 

We called at one home where the mother had 
been baptized by the colporter last spring. She 
had gone on horse-back out of the canyon to her 
garden on the top of the divide. We had supper 
at the little home of.Mr. Taylor Crooks, who 
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covers an 18-mile mail route on horse-back three 
times a week. In this home we found three lovely 
little children. The oldest was to celebrate her 
tenth birthday the following day. 

In the evening we had a service in the Wester- 
heim schoolhouse. Following a series of meet- 
ings here last June, Mr. Brown baptized five per- 
sons in the water above a beaver’s dam. We had 
only one oil lantern and a lamp for lights. Our 
audience was made up of young men, their wives 
and children, and young people. Only the col- 
porter and I came by car. Some walked while 
others came in lumber wagons or hayracks, or on 
horse-back. One young girl rode along on her 
bronco 414 miles each way over the crooked and 
dangerous Bad Lands road. She was one of the 
five baptized in June. The people are too poor 
to have cars today. Following the service a 
splendid young man came forward to indicate his 
desire to begin a Christian life. 

Saturday we went to the colporter’s home and 
rested for a strenuous day ahead. We visited 
Black Butte, however, and climbed to its summit, 
the highest peak in the state. We enjoyed a 
weiner and corn roast with the family in the even- 
ing at Rocky Butte. 

Sunday morning we were off early for a long 
day. Mrs. Brown and the two boys were with us. 
We reached the Killdeer Russian Baptist Church, 
nearly 50 miles away, for an eleven o’clock serv- 
ice. Mr. Brown gave the right hand of fellowship 
to the young man recently elected Sunday school 
superintendent. We had our lunch on the move 
to enable us to reach Medora for an afternoon 
service. Here we hustled through, for a rain- 
storm was coming. For more than 30 miles we 
plowed through mud and a new unfinished grade. 
It was 9:00 before we reached Grassy Butte where 
we had supper in the little hotel. 

Rev. B. E. Thorlakson, our other colporter 
missionary, joined me on my pilgrimage the next 
morning. Grassy Butte is near the center of the 
old cow country. Many of the old cow and horse 


The happy congregation of the Rus- 
sian Baptist Church, at Killdeer, 
North Dakota, out in the open coun- 
try fifty miles from Black Butte. 


This is a real rural church 
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ranches still exist in the surrounding Bad Lands 
and are full of fascination. We took a picture of 
a barn made of straw packed in between a double 
frame-work of poles on all four sides and roof. 
It could shelter four horses and did not cost more 
than 25 cents in cash for spikes. We drove back 
off the highway to a splendid old ranch lay-out 
operated today by a World War veteran, Woodie 
Watson. On the road there were horizontal, in- 
clined, and vertical hair-pin curves passable by 
car only in dry weather. The long, low ranch 
house, the barns, and all the other buildings were 
of peeled logs, chinked with gumbo and roofed 
with sod. The large corral and cattle pens were 
beautifully constructed from long saplings. 

We knocked at the kitchen door and heard the 


rather faint voice of a man asking us to come in. 


The grave stone 
of Chief Justice 
John Grass 
at Fort Yates, 
North 
Dakota 
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The invitation was accepted and in the back sum- 
mer kitchen we found the hired man in bed. The 
“boss” was out on the ranch and the woman of the 
place was out in her garden half a mile away. 
The young man was sick with asthma and a bad 
cold. He accepted my offer to give him a treat- 
ment with Vicks Vapo Rub from a jar I carried 
in my grip. While I was administering a vig- 
orous application of the salve I asked, “My boy, 
are you a Christian?” He smiled and replied, 
“Yes, I am a Baptist.” I evidently surprised him 
when I laughed loudly. Then I told him that we 
too were Baptists. The colporter bought some 
aspirin tablets from his car. Then we had prayer 
together. Charles Croad, our patient and host, 
came to this country from England ten years ago. 
We also called on Mrs. Watson in her garden of 
an acre and a half. She was gathering cucum- 
bers by the bushel. The colporter loaned her two 
large gunny sacks. She will re-fill them with gar- 
den truck when he calls for them on his next visit. 
We had dinner at the log ranch house of the 
old ferry-man, William Chaloner. He used a 
lariat fastened around the horn of his saddle to 
pull the ferry across the Little Missouri before 
the Roosevelt Memorial Bridge had been built. 
The bronco had either to wade or swim, depending 
upon how deep the river happened to be. We had 
a splendid fried chicken supper at the O. K. Bek- 
kedahl home on the divide between Squaw Creek 
and the Little Missouri Canyons. In the evening 
we had a service in the Randall schoolhouse on 
the edge of the canyon. The small matter of 
lights for the service had been overlooked. Col- 
porter Thorlakson drove his car around to the win- 
dow side of the building and turned on his lights. 
We sang, prayed, and preached by Ford light. 
We were now on the north bank of the Missouri 
River across from the place where the Yellowstone 
River empties its waters. In the “good old days” 


this vast territory to the north reaching far across — 


the line into Canada was roamed and hunted by 
the Assiniboin Indians. Fort Union was estab- 
lished here in 1828 by the American Fur Com- 
pany. Tons of valuable furs were shipped down 
the “Big Muddy” each spring. 

A few miles farther down the river General 
Sully located the site of Fort Buford in 1864. 
General W. B. Hazen was assigned here as com- 
mander in 1872. The old powder magazine, the 
old and the newer Commandant’s Headquarters 
are still standing. Next summer a great pageant 
will be enacted here setting forth the Lewis and 


, «, Clark Expedition, the coming of Generals Sully 
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and Hazen and the surrendering of Sitting Bull 
and his half-starved followers. Miss Sarah Mer- 
cer and her brother who still live on the place 
were present as children when Sitting Bull finally 
came in, the last of the Sioux Chiefs to give up. 

The next day we went on farther north and had 
dinner with a Baptist and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sam Weeks of Grenora. Sam wanted to be a 
medical foreign missionary. He is now located 
in the very heart of last year’s drought-stricken 
area, where 90 per cent or more of the families 
were maintained during the winter by the Red 
Cross. He is indeed a medical missionary. He 
has answered every call in his field within a 
radius of more than 40 miles. From a practice 
that should yield him $500 a month he has re- 
ceived less than $50 per month. He has made 
no book charges against these distressed farmers. 
Many times he has only asked that they come for 
him and bring him home again for they could not 
afford to pay him even for gasoline. Sam and 
Katherine are happy in their task and in their 
home with their lovely daughter and baby son. 

We were entertained for the night in the An- 
derson farm home at Appam. We found a bit 
of heaven on earth in this Baptist home. Father 
and sons operate the great farm and mother and 
daughter do the housework. The last day we 
traveled east along the Canadian line. 

One evening as I sat in the car I wrote the fol- 
lowing reflections in my note book: “This is in- 
deed a land of wonder and enchantment and thrill- 
ing history and as in the old days is still a land 
of tragedies. I have listened to heart-rending 
stories from these colporters as we passed many 
homesteads, stories of family circles broken by 
tragic deaths. The courage, cheerfulness and per- 
sistence of these folks on the western rim of North 
Dakota challenge us to live heroically with them 
and for them.” 

The last evening as we were waiting at a farm 
home for the supper hour and for the women who 
were at the World Wide Guild party we had the 
one scare of the ten days. Two little boys, cous- 
ins, were playing about the great threshing ma- 
chine and tractor that stood in the yard. I was 
the first to hear the muffled cry for “Help! Help! 
Help!” As I ran to the machine the two fathers 
saw me from the field and came running. From 
beneath the machine two little laughing faces 
looked up at us. It was all a little joke played 
by the boys. That cry for “Help!” is the serious 
cry of many children without churches or Sunday 
schools in this vast territory. 
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The action of the United States Congress in 
granting independence to the Philippine Islands 
makes the following article of timely importance 


Strange Foundations 
in the Philippine Islands 


Foundations for evangelical Christi- 
anity were laid before the arrival of 
American missionaries following the 
Spanish-American War. In this in- 
forming account Mr. Munger reveals 
how the Filipino people were 
strangely prepared for its acceptance 


By HENRY W. MUNGER 


HE Evangelical Movement in 
the Millinnines is little more 
than thirty years old; yet few 
similar movements have made 
such progress and exerted such 
influence in the same length of 
time. It began with the 
American occupation; yet it 

did not spring full grown into being, but had its 

inception in many factors and circumstances in 

the past which prepared the way for it. 


During the latter part of the 19th century a 
number of prominent Filipinos travelled abroad, 
acquired modern ideas of government and dis- 
seminated them upon their return. Liberal- 
minded Europeans visited the Philippines and 
preached democratic ideas. During the brief pe- 
riod when Spain was a republic progressive 
Spaniards visited the Islands and advocated free 
institutions for the colony. Literature dealing 
with the French and the American Revolutions 
and with the Italian struggle for liberty found its 
way into the country and was eagerly read. 


Liberal ideas took root. A Masonic lodge, 


called “Primera Luz Filipina,” was organized in 
1858 by Maleampo. Although the Masonic Order 
was a proscribed institution and membership in 





it was punishable by death, it was cordially wel- 
comed by liberal Filipinos and it gained many 
members among the upper class. Other secret 
societies, notwithstanding the bitter antagonism of 
the authorities, gained many members and ex- 
erted a wide influence. 

In addition to these liberalizing influences di- 
rect evangelistic forces were at work preparing 
the way for the Evangelical Movement. A busi- 
ness man living in Manila as the representative 
of a large firm did what he could to introduce the 
Word of God to the Filipinos. He smuggled in 
Bibles and, after tearing out the title page to 
hide their identity, he would walk about the city 
streets at night and deposit copies in the open 
carriages standing in front of theaters and places 
of amusement, and he would, as he had oppor- 
tunity, send copies secretly to friends throughout 
the country. One of the copies fell into the hands 
of an Augustinian friar named Lallave, who 
through reading it was converted. It influ- 
enced his preaching to such an extent that he was 
arrested and deported for preaching evangelical 
doctrines. Later he and a young Spaniard named 
Castells returned to Manila as agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Another influence was at work in the islands 
to the south. About fifty years before the arrival 
of the American missionaries a priest, named 
Father John, came to Panay from the Camerines, 
a small group of islands north of Panay, and at 
his own request was designated to mission work 
among the peasants of Iloilo province. Although 
a priest of the Roman Catholic Church he 


preached evangelical doctrines and lived a blame- 
less life, and in a short time he gained a large 
following. He made a remarkable prophecy, that 
some day white teachers would come from across 
the sea bringing with them the Word of God and 


he bade his people to follow these new teachers. 


(Continued on page 149) 
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A Sunday school in the 
Philippine Islands 


There are 126 Sunday 
schools enrolling 6,609 
pupils in the four stations 
of the Baptist mission 





A cholera-infested village 
under quarantine by the 
Philippine Islands Health 
Department. Note the 
soldiers on guard 


Many of the functions of 

government have long 

been under the direction 
of Filipinos 








In the biological labora- 
tory at Central Philip- 
pine College 


Political independence 
makes Christian Filipino 
leadership in all walks oj 
life all the more essential 
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(Continued from page 147) 


Then religious conditions were ripe for the 
movement. First of all there was a renegade 
priesthood. The early missionaries of the church 
were earnest and devout, and they worked for the 
good of their charges. But in time the orders grew 
rich and powerful, and the members lost their 
spirituality and became worldly and avaricious. 
By the close of the 19th century the power of .the 
orders was superior even to that of the civil gov- 
ernment, and a large proportion of the friars were 
immoral. Secondly, there was a dead church. 
There was no knowledge of the inward and 
spiritual grace of religion; the forms and cere- 
monies of religion were religion itself. Thirdly, 
there was a rebellious people. Hatred of the 
friars was almost universal. Bishop Aglipay 
writes in referring to the friars, “Their thousands 
of unpunished crimes have burned into the souls 
of the people who have not forgotten nor for- 

In the fullness of time America arrived. The 
Spanish fleet was sunk; Manila was captured; and 
the Stars and Stripes waved over the land of palm 
and pine. America brought religious and intel- 
lectual freedom. One of the first official acts of 
Governor Taft was to draw up a law giving all 
religious bodies the right to hold property. 
Another significant act of the government was the 
establishment of a public school system. At first 
the only available teachers were soldiers. When 
peace was restored in a locality the boys laid 
aside their guns, took up text-books and began 
teaching the children of the men they had just 
been fighting. The boys did their best, but they 
were not trained for that sort of work; so the 
government cabled to Washington for 1,000 
school teachers. And one day the U. 5. transport 
Thomas dropped anchor in Manila Bay with 
nearly 600 teachers on board. Rarely does his- 
tcry record so romantic an adventure: a nation 
sending an army of teachers to another nation to 
educate it in the art of self-government. And 
so from Appari to Jolo, from Samar to Palawan, 
schools were started, and the children sat in their 
bamboo school houses on bamboo benches and 
studied the lives of Washington and Lincoln and 
imbibed American ideals and principles. 


The liberalizing influences, the decadent state 
church, the evangelical preaching, and the ar- 
rival of Protestant America so prepared the peo- 
ple for the evangelical movement that many were 
ready to accept the new faith when it was pre- 
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sented to them. 


“Chaplain,” said a prominent 
Filipino to a U. S. army chaplain, “Your religion 
is what our country needs more than anything 


else you can give it. Won’t you hold religious 
services for Filipinos?” A similar request came 
to Dr. James B. Rodgers of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. -He consented. So the Rizal theater was 
engaged for the next Sunday, and a service was 
announced. The theater was packed to the doors. 
Another service was announced for the following 
Sunday with the same result. When Bishop Tho- 
burn stopped off at Manila on his way home 
from India he found several hundred candidates 
ready for baptism. One day several head-men 
from the interior of Panay called on Dr. Eric 
Lund of the Baptist Mission and presented to him 
a statement signed by 7,989 men and women to 
the effect that they desired to come over to the 
Protestant faith, a sequel to Father John’s 
preaching. An army chaplain stationed at a post 
on the island of Negros was asked by a commit- 
tee of prominent citizens to remain there per- 
manently as their pastor, and he was offered the 
free use of a large schoolhouse for his meetings. 
When Dr. Schurman, President of the first Philip- 
pine commission, was leaving Negros to return 
to the United States he was asked by a wealthy 
Filipino to send missionaries without delay. 


And the missionaries came. Dr. Rodgers was 
the first to arrive. He was followed by others 
—Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Disciples, in quick succession. To make 
possible more efficient service by avoiding the 
spirit and fact of competition the various missions 
agreed to divide the Islands so that they would 
cover the whole country and so avoid crowding 
and overlapping in one province to the neglect 
of another. Schools were started: Silliman 1n- 
stitute at Dumaguete, Central Philippine College 
at Jaro, Union schools at Manila. Dormitories 
were opened at strategic student centers, such as 
Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga, Vigan and 
other places. Hospitals were established at 
Manila, Cebu, Capiz, Iloilo. A theological semi- 
nary and Bible training schools were opened and 
were soon sending forth evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, and Bible women into every corner of 
the archipelago. Periodicals in Spanish, English 
and in the various dialects were started, and 
these silent messengers reached many who would 
not go to a Protestant church. 


Whole villages accepted the evangelical faith. 
Bingawan, for instance, situated on a small 
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plateau that separates the provinces of Iloilo and 
Capiz and among the foothills of the range of 
mountains that form the backbone of the island 
of Panay, accepted the new faith, called a pastor, 
built a chapel, and established a school, and is 
now a Christian community, prosperous and 
happy. The people, themselves, make their laws, 
conduct their government, and try all legal cases 
except those involving outsiders. Cock-fighting 
is banned, drinking is forbidden, gambling is 
tabu, fighting is unknown, and the village is the 
most law-abiding community in the whole town- 
ship. Another is Guilhilgnan, with a church of 
over 1,000 members, nestling among the hills of 
Oriental Negros. The church is self-support- 
ing, self-governing, and self-propagating, and 
carries on a comprehensive and systematic pro- 
gram of social service that might be emulated 
by many American churches. Another is Pam- 
panan, located on the crest of a ridge of moun- 
tains that divides the provinces of Iloilo and 
Antique. In the heart of the mountains, in the 
midst of wild and uninhabited country, accessible 
only by difficult footpaths and the water courses 
of mountain streams, the village was until re- 
cently a rendezvous of outlaws. One day a Prot- 
estant evangelist happened upon the village and 
preached to the outlaws, who responded to his 
message and were baptized. And now there is 
a little rustic chapel in the center of the village, 
and the people are law-abiding and Christian. 
Throughout its history Christianity has always 
gained its first adherents from the lower classes 
and then gradually reached the upper classes. 
So here the first converts were for the most part 
poor and unlearned, and the conventions were 
made up of barefoot peasants; but now we find 
evangelical Christians in every walk of life and 
in every grade of society, and the conventions are 
composed of educated men and women, and the 
sessions are in the English language. Among the 
prominent men who are active members of evan- 
gelical churches are Isaac Barza, President of the 
Philippine Chamber of Commerce; Gabriel 
Manalac, Assistant Director of Education; 
Manuel Camus, a judge of the Court of First 
Instance; Jorge Bocobo, Dean of the College of 
Law of the University of the Philippines; Camilio 
Osias, Resident Commissioner at Washington; 
the acting-president of the National University; 
Theodore Yangko, a millionaire philanthropist. 
These leaders are for the most part young men 
who were educated in the public schools. The 


students respond to the evangelical message in a 
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remarkable way. There is probably no people 
in the world more ambitious for education than 
the Filipinos; their desire for it amounts almost 
to a passion. They are idealistic. Religion is a 
common topic of conversation, and the Bible is 
eagerly read. When a missionary was asked to 
address a high school assembly he said, “What 
shall I talk about?” The reply was “Talk to us 
about the Bible.” And so for an hour he gave 
an address to a thousand high school students on 
the Bible. Every year at Christmas time several 
hundred students from all parts of the Philippines 
gather at Baguio, Luzon, for the Students’ Chris- 
tian Conference. For a week they are face to 
face with Jesus Christ and His claims, and every 
year scores of them accept Him as their Saviour 
and sign a pledge that they will make the will of 
God the rule of their lives. 

And so the evangelical movement is supply- 
ing the moral leadership of the Philippines. The 
founder and first president of the W. C. T. U. 
was Josefa Abiertas, a member of the Baptist 
church at Capiz; the outstanding leader in the 
anti-vice crusade is Jorge Bocobo, a member of 
the Methodist church; the Executive Secretary of 
the Associated Charities is Mrs. Perez, a member 
of the Presbyterian church; another prominent 
leader in welfare work is Mrs. Martinez, a mem- 
ber of the Disciples church; nearly one-half the 
nurses in the Philippines chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross are evangelical Christians. 

The evangelical movement is raising the moral 
standards of the Philippines. Among evangelical 
Christians drinking, gambling, concubinage are 
not tolerated. The 70,000 members of the 
Protestant Youth Movement pledge themselves to 
wage an aggressive warfare against all vice, ig- 
norance, and social wrong. Although evangelical 
Christians number less than 150,000 their in- 
fluence upon the national life, like that of the 
Huguenots on France, is out of all proportion to 
their numerical strength. 

The Evangelical Movement has a mission to 
the other peoples of the Far East as well as to 
the Filipinos.’ Through their geographical posi- 
tion, their proximity to China and Japan, their 
close trade relations with these countries, and to 
the presence among them of 7,000 Japanese and 
60,000 Chinese, most of whom have married 
Filipino wives, the Christian Filipinds are in a 
position to exert a far-reaching influence upon 
these peoples by making the Philippines a truly 
Christian nation, a center of Christian influence, 
a “beacon light to the teeming millions of Asia.” 
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THIS WILL HELP YOU 
TO RE-THINK MISSIONS 





|| Baptists Re-think Foreign Missions. 








lively comment. 









will tell you. 





HE Department of Missionary Education has 

just issued a most helpful analysis of the 
Laymen’s Report. It is intended especially for 
study by those who do not desire to purchase the 
| full Report. Issued as an attractive little book of 
more than 100 pages and selling for only 25 cents 
per copy, it carries the alluring title, Northern 


In outline it follows the Laymen’s Report as 
revealed by the following chapter headings: I, 
Re-thinking the Basis of Misssions; II, Re-think- 
ing Missionary Personnel; III, Re-thinking the 
Church; IV, Re-thinking Education; V, Re-think- 
ing Medical Missions and other Philanthropic 
Activities; VI, Re-thinking Administration and 
Cooperation. This informing book is precisely the 
type of literature that thousands of Baptists will 
wish to have during this current discussion of the 
Laymen’s Report. It gives not only an able sum- 
7 mary of the findings of the Laymen’s Inquiry, but 

sets forth also the major policies of our own For- 
eign Mission Boards, illustrating their operation 
by various examples from the fields. Each chap- 
ter carries a list of themes for discusssion, any 
one of which would furnish a fruitful topic for 


If you do not yet know what all this Laymen’s 
Inquiry is about, get a copy of this book and it 
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FREE BAPTISTS ANTICIPATE 
THE LAYMEN’S INQUIRY REPORT 


NACCOMPANIED by spectacular features 
usually associated with such historic occa- 
sions, another Baptist missionary centennial was 
observed January 17th in New York City. Ata 
special joint session the Foreign Board and the 
Woman’s Board commemorated the Free Baptist 
Foreign Mission Centenary. Brief historical ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. A. W. Jefferson, Dr. 
Rivington D. Lord, Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, 
Dr. Harry Myers, and Mrs. Lena F. Dennett. A 
summary of Dr. Jefferson’s address appears on 
page 164, 

Many points of interest in Free Baptist history 
have .a bearing on missionary problems today. 
Throughout all the years the Free Baptists re- 
mained Baptists “without entering into any sec- 
tarian controversy.” They were urged to “sacri- 
fice everything except truth and a good conscience 
for the preservation of unity, peace and love.” In 
their attitude toward the religions of India they 
anticipated in some measure a much discussed 
‘emphasis in the Laymen’s Inquiry Report of to- 
day. Their earliest commission to missionaries 
read, “when you have occasion to oppose the 
superstitions of the heathen, do so with tender- 
ness. Labor more to lead them to the knowledge 
of Christ than to expose their follies.” Another 
admonition likewise anticipated the laymen’s re- 
port in its emphasis on a “well qualified evan- 
gelism,”’ for the missionaries were urged to stress 
the cultivation of personal religion. “You must 
not only preach the gospel,” read the commission, 
“but you must live the gospel.” 


The Free Baptist Society was chartered January 
29, 1833. Substantial progress has marked the 
Free Baptist effort in the Bengal-Orissa field both 
prior to and since the merger in 1911 with 
Northern Baptists. The names of famous mis- 
sionaries, like Amos Sutton, Jeremiah Phillips, 
Dr. Mary W. Bacheler and Miss Sadie B. Gowan, 
are household names among all American Bap- 
tists. In 1833 four missionaries began service. 
Today 36 are on the field, with 316 Indian asso- 
ciates. Churches now total 34 and enrol 2,416 
members. 


Although Free Baptists and Northern Baptists 
are now one body and all lines of demarcation 
have long ago been obliterated, this fact in no way 
minimizes the significant achievement of a notable 
century of faithful devotion at home to the cause 
of missions and of sacrificial service on the field. 
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AN OMINOUS VACANCY IN 
DENOMINATIONAL JOURNALISM 


E cannot but view with sorrow and concern 

the discontinuance of The Baptist. It was 
not the quality of the paper that caused its dis- 
appearance. Under the able editorship of Dr. 
R. A. Ashworth, in less than two years it had made 
a place for itself in the front rank of religious 
journals. High praise is due him and his asso- 
ciates for maintaining a paper under the serious 
financial handicaps that the past two years have 
brought to all enterprises dependent on public 
support. And yet fundamentally it is not the de- 
pression that caused its discontinuance, even 
though the depression serves so universally these 
days as an alibi to explain the abandonment of 
anything that can no longer be maintained, be it 
an automobile or a trip to Europe or a denomina- 
tional paper. There are thousands of Baptist 
families in the denomination who can still afford 
an annual subscription. What is revealed here is 
something more ominous, a waning loyalty that 
should cause concern to all who think of our de- 
nominational future. 
high sense of duty and Christian service invested 
large sums of money in the paper only to have 
these investments now turn out to be total loss, 
Northern Baptists owe a debt of gratitude that can 
never be adequately repaid. Had there been a 
loyalty on the part of subscribers, former sub- 
scribers and others commensurate with that shown 
by the sponsors of the paper, its continuance even 
in these trying times could have been assured. 
Five years from now people will be uneasily won- 
dering what is the matter with the denomination. 
Here at least one answer will be found. And 
what is said here would apply to the discontinu- 
ance of other denominational papers. We need 
them all. 


A BURDENSOME BURDEN 
ON SOUTHERN BAPTISTS 


OUTHERN Baptists, with indebtedness of 
more than $5,000,000 on their various 
denominational enterprises, have been devoting 
the period from January 15th to March Ist in an 
annual debt-raising effort. This is in accord with 
their Convention action taken at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., last May. As a quota for this year, a total 
of $698,075 was suggested, represented by 
$338,493 in bonded indebtedness on two theologi- 
cal seminaries and on the Home and Education 


Boards, and by $359,582 represented by bank 


To the men who, out of: 
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loans and other debts on the same institutions 
and on the Foreign Board. The total of $698,075 
is only a fraction of the entire obligation and in- 
dicates the grave financial emergency confronted 
by our brethren in the South. They are not des- 
pairing over this terrific financial burden. They 
deserve sympathy and admiration for the heroic 
manner in which they are facing the task ahead 
of them. The Special Committee points out that 
“our debts were incurred in holy causes. There 
is not an agency we have but is serving God and 
the Kingdom. We have something to show for 
our debts, not only in physical assets but in 
spiritual results. We have had larger spiritual 
returns from our work the past year than ever 
before in our history. Our objective is a sacri- 
ficial offering on the part of every Southern Bap- 
list.” It is needless to suggest that the same con- 
siderations apply to the smaller but equally press- 
ing financial obligations resting on the missionary 
enterprises of Northern Baptists. We have much 
less to do; we should do it more promptly. 


HOME MISSION PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


N its centennial report our Home Mission Soci- 

ety, in considering various phases of its pio- 
neering movements, devotes a passage to what lies 
before it as it continues to press towards its goal, 
North America for Christ. The words which we 
quote are worthy of careful consideration, with 
special emphasis upon the third point: 

Three major problems confront home missions at 
the end of a century. The first is the Christianization 
of the American mind. Any forward church movement 
must reckon with the skepticism, sophistication and 
disregard of the finer values of life. The only answer 
to the materialistic interpretation of life, to the dark 
vulgarity and. selfish acquisition, and to the sinister 
attacks on peace, is found in the saturation of American 
life with the ideals and spirit of Jesus. It is all a back- 
ground with which home missions must cope, and that 
successfully. 


The second is the redemption of the American city, 
the field of the greatest challenge. With its foreign 
folk, its moral sag, the crowds, the loneliness, the level 
of low amusements, it has become a new frontier. This 
problem, acute for a long time in the larger cities, has 
now spread to the smaller cities. The churches must 


adapt their local work and must cooperate. There 
must also be careful city planning. In stress of neigh- 
borhood cooperation there is danger of a self-centered 
loyalty. Every church and pastor is part of the whole. 
It is only by cooperation that tasks, too great for a 
single church, may be approached. 
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The third is the recognition by the American church 
of its own missionary responsibility. Every church 
must become a home mission society and not wait for 
city, state, or national organization to furnish special 
workers, but do its own work. The customary ap- 
proaches can be adjusted to meet the needs. A Chris- 
tian attitude and spirit toward every class and race in 
the neighborhood are required in this great adventure 
in friendship. 

These contemporary home mission frontiers present 
an appalling array of needs. This is only a small 
fraction of our Baptist responsibility. Evangelization 
in its fullest sense is to move now to do God’s will. 


This is the home mission task which, after a 
century of service, we have only begun. Dare we 
turn back or slack our hand? 


Editorial « Comment 


@ In spite of the financial situation in England, re- 
ligious bodies there are receiving gratifying response 
to their appeals for funds. The newly united Methodist 
church plans soon to launch a Thanksgiving Fund of 
about $2,000,000 to add to its fund for aged ministers 
and their dependents. The Church of England in ap- 
pealing for $600,000 to provide 45 new churches has 
already $240,000 in actual receipts with nearly $100,- 
000 additional pledged. It is reported that in Birm- 
ingham alone 80% of a fund of $150,000 for 20 new 
churches has already been collected. Against such 
achievements in England where hard times have been 
far worse than here, our own efforts to raise an addi- 
tional $500,000 to meet the needs of our missionary 
enterprises ought to be successful. 


@ The missions of the United Lutheran Church of 
America seem to have flourished remarkably well in 
1932. In spite of the financial depression not a single 
mission had to be closed. The 682 mission churches 
and 78 preaching stations showed a net increase of 
32,000 members. Moreover, 38 mission stations scat- 
tered throughout the West Indies, Canada, Alaska and 
the United States became self-supporting during the 
year, and 42 new stations had been opened as a result. 
The total budget for the year was reduced by only 
five per cent, largely in administrative expenses. In 
these trying times it is encouraging and reassuring to 
note such steady missionary progress. 


@ Milwaukee, Wis., is announced as the meeting place 
for the 34th International Convention of Christian En- 
deavor. The dates are July 8-13, and the convention 


will mark the 52nd anniversary of the C. E. Movement. 
A large attendance is expected. The program will have 
several features of special interest to young people. 
There will be opportunity to visit the World’s Fair or 
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“Century of Progress” at Chicago on either the going 
or the return trip from Milwaukee. 


@ Did you know that a million cubes of American 
sugar are consumed each year in the household of the 
Pope in Vatican City? Each cube is wrapped in paper 
bearing the Vatican seal. In addition it is also re- 
vealed that the Pope is especially fond of California 
canned fruit. This fondness is attributed to the fact 
that Italian immigrants had settled in the California 
fruit regions, had helped to develop the industry and 
had harvested the crops. 


& One of the leading American tobacco companies re- 
ports total profits for the year 1932 amounting to 
$23,075,213, as compared with $23,121,382 for the 
previous year, a decrease of only $46,169. The past 
two years have obviously not been years of depression 
for this company. Profits for 1932 figure out to be 
$6.85 a share on the common stock, sufficient to have 
enabled the directors to give the stockholders an extra 
dividend. In spite of adversity the American people 
are still able and willing to give money for what they 
really want. 


& President C. 0. Johnson made a significant com- 
ment on the Laymen’s Report when he said, “In our 
‘re-thinking’ of missions let us not forget that some- 
thing more fundamental is necessary. We need to re- 
pray missions.” 


@ The United Stewardship Council has published its 
annual statistical record of church expense and benevo- 
lence contributions compiled from the reports of 25 
Protestant denominations in the United States and 
Canada. Northern Baptists rank 10th in per capita 
gifts to church expenses, $16.81, and they occupy 17th 
place in per capita gifts to benevolences, $2.80. The 
United Presbyterian denomination leads all the other 
24 with $28.96 per capita for church expenses and 
$9.24 per capita for benevolences. 


& A pastor’s tribute that Missions appreciates heartily 
came recently from Dr. Howard R. Chapman of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He wrote as follows: “May I say em- 
phatically that I find Missions from many points of 
view a magazine of Christian news and inspiration that 
should be in every Baptist home. I have frequently 
called attention to its carefully prepared articles from 
every land, to its fine and illuminating illustrations, 
and to its spiritual tone throughout. God bless you 
richly in the preparation of the magazine for the en- 
suing year.” 


@ According to the report by Secretary W. N. Doak 
of the Department of Labor at Washington, the “im- 
pressive total” of 19,426 aliens, “the greatest number 
in the history of the department,” had been deported 
from the United States during the past year. 
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The story of five hundred stones that were collected 
from Maine to Alaska to build the mammoth fire- 
place in the new Art Lodge at Bacone College 


The Dream 


of an Indian Princess 


has ever been built by as many 
} loving hands as has the new Art 
9 Lodge at Bacone College. The na- 
tive rocks were hauled by our own 
boys; and the fireplace stones repre- 
senting the interest and efforts of 
individuals and groups have been 
sent from all over America and 
Alaska. It was not only my dream 
but that of others too—it needed all 
of us working together to make it 
come true. The spirit of unselfish 
service has been shown by all the 
workmen, but nowhere more beau- 
tifully. exemplified than in the 
architect and builder. He has proven himself a 
philanthropist as well. This spirit and the re- 
sults of such labor, have made it more ‘than a 
mere building—it is an inspirational atmosphere. 
When I first talked of collecting stones for the 
fireplace from every Indian nation and historical 
place significant to Indians, the plan seemed im- 
practical and perhaps too sentimental. But I 
soon found others who “romanced” the idea. 
What I could not collect personally, I wrote about. 
Others wrote and collected. The result is a huge, 
beautifully proportioned fireplace, built of more 
than five hundred historical stones. Many of 
them are rare geological specimens. I have 
wanted Indian history, legends and personalities 
to live to inspire younger Indians and those who 
came to enjoy the hospitable fireside of the Lodge. 
The legend itself will be written on real parch- 
ment made by students in the Lodge. Last sum- 
mer I found someone who knew the old art of 
parchment tanning. Each page will be decorated 
with tribal designs. A key diagram will hang 





beside the fireplace in which stones may be iden- 
tified. The interest of everyone, from collectors 


By ATALOA 


and stone masons to mortar mixers, has made this 
fireplace the personal possession of each who had 
a share in it. It exceeds even my fondest hopes 
in beauty and interest. The color and lights in 
the stones make them appear as jewels set in 
onyx. The big picture on page 139 can only sug- 
gest something of its size and color. 

The evidences of Indian art in all the rugs, 
baskets, pottery, and wall hangings of the Lodge 
are more powerful arguments for the preserva- 
tion of native crafts than anything that one may 
attempt to say. However, to the general public 
Indian art means a cheap curio or string of beads. 
Not until recently has any serious effort been 
made to appreciate or conserve the Indian arts. 
The commercialist and the tourist have been re- 
sponsible in a large measure for degeneration of 
Indian crafts. Schools and science have played 
an innocent though negative part. Many museums 
have taken far away from the Indians the best 
examples. The Indian child has been taught to 
discard and forget his old traditions and customs 
—his art, religion and dances, because they are 
“inferior.” More often he has been given a very 
poor substitute in return. It is not too late to 
educate both the Indian and the white man to the 
intrinsic values in Indian art and culture. A bet- 
ter understanding of these will lead to greater 
sympathy for the Indian and the difficult problems 
of adjustment which confront him in the midst of 
an alien civilization. 

The Lodge will be a home and atmosphere for 
creative work. The Indian has always been prac- 
tical in his art—he made things not only useful, 
but beautiful. The Lodge and everything in it 
are proof that it can all be done by Indians. 
Everything, including the building itself, can be 
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duplicated if desire be combined with training 
and effort. (The piano alone is the exception.) 
| have known deep satisfaction already in having 
younger and older Indians say—“I want a home 
just like this and want to do everything possible, 
myself.” 

The exterior lines are those of the simple old 
pioneer house. Two studios (18 x 18) open into 
the large room 22 x 60. Sliding doors separate 
these rooms where desired. Off the hallway are 
the kitchenette, rest rooms and a number of 
closets. The upper studio and balcony are 
reached from the large room by a unique stair- 
way made of heavy blocks of rough hewn wood 
cut into a large native pine. On the west side is 
a long porch with flagstone floor and log rails. 
It took 30,000 clapboard shingles to roof the top 
and gables. These were made by Cherokee In- 
dians in the Ozark hills. The huge pine logs 
which form the beams and balconies were cut by 
these same Indians. 

Heavy divans and tables are made of cedar 
logs and native maple in rustic finish. These 
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promise service for many generations. Solid 
walnut and hickory chairs were made by fine old 
Cherokee craftsmen. Beautiful old Navajo, 
Chimayo and Hopi blankets hang from the bal- 
cony rails. On the walls are ceremonial rugs, a 
skin painting, part of a Kiowa medicine bed, an 
Apache fiddle, baskets made by many tribes, 
beaded and quill bags of the Sioux Indians. In 
each section of the rooms are objects of special 
interest. The lights are of various types. 

In the stimulating atmosphere of the Lodge, 
Indian students will study the old arts of basketry, 
weaving, pottery, silver work, beading, wood 
carving and painting. The sale of the best exam- 
ples of their work will ‘start a perpetual endeav- 
orment fund for the art department. Arts from 
many tribes will be sold here also. Already the 
older Indians are sending articles. Courses are 
offered in History and Appreciation of Indian 
Art; in addition to this and the laboratory courses, 
an advanced course in Applied Arts will equip 
teachers in methods of presenting Indian Art in 
schools, camps, clubs and commercial markets. 
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The spacious interior of the new Art Lodge at Bacone College 
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Old legends, music and drama will be studied 
and preserved in written form. I am hoping that 
the serious efforts of this group will result in 
annual publication. That the young Indian is in- 
terested in preserving his cultural heritage is 
demonstrated in the selected group of Bacone 
students who are teaching Indian lore and crafts 
in eastern summer camps. The far-reaching pos- 
sibilities of such interracial contacts are finding 
expression in many worth while projects. 

Thus a dream has come true! Knowing some 
day that this dream would come true, I thought 
and spoke of plans as reality. A group of Park 
Avenue children in New York City, inspired and 
directed by a Sunday school teacher who taught 
the religious meaning of beauty, evidenced their 
faith in my dream when they presented me with 
ten dollars. They said, “Let this be for the first 
log in your Art Lodge.” Other gifts from this 
same group have kept faith with their first trust. 
I didn’t put their gifts into logs, however, but 
into a beautiful piece of old pottery. The niche 
in the fireplace was built around the primitive 
simplicity of this piece of pottery. To me, it is 
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symbolical. It memorializes the imaginative faith 
of those children and reminds one that all created 
things grow. 

Then, one night I met a very wonderful woman. 
At the end of that first visit she said, “‘I would 
love to make your dream come true.” Sometime 
later, another matched her vision and generous 
heart when she made possible the furnishings 
and beautiful examples of Indian craft. Then 
others reached across the miles to help when the 
details of construction proved more expensive 
than first plans and estimates. There are pages 
of love, prayers and sacrifice in this dream 
realization that I cannot write. 

When Indians sit by the fireside in the Lodge 
and read the legend of the fireplace, they will be 
challenged to climb the high mountains of cour- 
age that have been scaled by the great men and 
women of their race. The dream has come true— 
nevertheless, only as students are inspired to 
create and perpetuate the beauty in Indian tradi- 
tions and art—to enrich their homes with a deep 
culture and refinement, will the whole of the 
dream come true. 





The World Fellowship of Baptists 


s peerimen compiled by the Baptist World Alliance 
for the year 1932 show a small increase of about 
190,000 in Baptist church membership throughout the 
world. The totals for every continent are larger than 
for the preceding year. The statistical table follows. 
For well known reasons figures for Russia are not 
included. 


Members of Sunday school 





churches pupils 
DPE CAs ov mie kdoucss 656,669 633,706 
ec Me eee 395,603 178,969 
RE Ssh Sier skp awe 87,840 34,173 
AMERICA: 
North America ........ 9,587,826 9,428,008 
Central and West Indies 70,746 54,666 
South America ........ 45,426 32,417 
AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND .... 38,169 51,216 
ee 10,882,279 6,413,155 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke offers some comments. In 


interesting. The steadiness of the Chinese Christians 
under their difficult conditions is gratifying. The In- 
dian growth is larger, especially in South India, where 
there are now nearly 125,000 members, forming the 
largest body of communicants in that area. Indian 
Baptist membership, (apart from Ceylon) exceeds 
200,000; India, Burma, and Ceylon together report 
over 322,500. 

On the other hand, a regrettable decline in Sunday 
school enrolment is shown at the end of the year. 
Each section of America (North, Central and South) 
reports decreases. Other continents report a slight gain. 

In accordance with the practice adopted from the 
beginning, these statistics include no mere estimates. 
They omit all groups regarding which definite figures 
are not available. Russian Baptists, and many thou- 
sands of members in non-reporting churches in South 
America, are examples. The actual membership is 
therefore considerably greater than that which is re- 
ported. Nor do the statistics offer any estimate of 
“adherents’—a vague term which leads to endless 
confusion owing to its varying use, and is responsible 


Asia, the statistics from China and India are peculiarly for many questionable claims. 
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PERSON 


A Distinguished Representative of China 


THE FORMAL appointment on January 8th of Dr. 
Sao-Ke Alfred Sze as Chinese Minister to the United 
States will meet with wide approval. For the past year 
he has been Acting Minister. Dr. Sze has had a long 
and distinguished diplomatic career during which he 
has ably served China in many important positions. 
He is American educated, having studied at the Central 
High School in Washington, D. C. At Cornell Uni- 
versity he received the M. A. degree in 1902. He 
was China’s chief delegate to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Washington in 1922, served as Minister to the 
United States from 1921 to 1929, and in a similar 
capacity to England from 1929 to 1932. When in 
1931 the Manchurian crisis disturbed the peace of the 
world, he defended China before the Council of the 
League of Nations. China is to be congratulated in 
having as her diplomatic representative in Washington 
a man so well known and respected by Americans, 


@ 


B. C. Clausen Elected Convention Preacher 


THE Executive CoMMITTEE at its Chicago meeting 
elected Dr. Bernard C. Clausen as the preacher of the 
Convention sermon at Washington in May. He is one 











Bernard C. Clausen 


of the youngest Baptist ministers ever to have been 
accorded this distinction. He was ordained only fifteen 
years ago, and has for the past twelve years been pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Syracuse, N. Y. Those 
who were at San Francisco last July will long remem- 
ber the remarkable evening when the pitifully small 
company of new missionaries were introduced to the 
Convention and Dr. Clausen made his dramatic plea on 
behalf of “The Doomed Battalion.” During the past 
year he has been Chairman of the “Pray-It-Through” 


movement. 
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ALITIES 


Grant M. Hudson Heads Allied Forces 


As successor to Dr. Daniel A. Poling, the Allied 
Forces for the support of the 18th amendment have 
elected the Hon. Grant M. Hudson as their chairman. 
Mr. Hudson needs no introduction to Baptists. He was 
for some years president of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, is still a member of the Convention 
Executive Committee and also President of the Michi- 
gan Baptist State Convention. He has had an active 
political career, having been a member of the Michigan 
House of Representatives, and for seven years a mem- 
ber of Congress at Washington. Mr. Hudson has 
often spoken on prohibition and law observance at 
sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention. In his 
home state of Michigan he led the forces that organ- 
ized and carried that state “dry” by the enormous 
majority of 68,000 votes. Men. of his dynamic per- 
sonality and calibre are supremely needed as leaders in 
these days when so many agencies are at work trying 
to plunge the nation back into the misery that is for- 
ever associated with alcoholic liquor. 


Briefly Personal 


Bon voyacE to Miss Esther M. Wood who sailed 
from New York January 18th on a trip around the 
world with the intention of spending several months 
in China. Miss Wood was for four years the efficient 
Secretary of Literature and Publicity of the Woman’s 
Foreign Board. She resigned in December. Having 
long cherished a dream for writing children’s stories, 
she is making this interesting trip in order to secure 
material. She is the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Wood of the Trinity Baptist Church at Marion, Ohio. 


® 

Mr. H. R. Bow er, who was released by the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation for fifteen months in order 
that he might serve as Secretary of the Appraisal Com- 
mission of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, has 
returned to his desk as Secretary of Literature. In a 
letter to the Board, which was read at the Chicago 
meeting, Mr. Albert L. Scott wrote in high commenda- 
tion of Mr. Bowler’s work and thanked the Board for 
its cooperation in releasing him for this important 
service. It has been for him an enriching experience. 


® 

A RECENT LETTER from Dr. Hjalmar Ostrom, for 
nearly 20 years in medical missionary service in 
Belgian Congo, brought the interesting news that he is 
now in private medical practice in Quincy, Mass., and 
that he is also a Club Manager for Missions. Six sub- 
scriptions accompanied his letter! Mrs. A. H. Page 
of South China, during her present furlough is also 
serving as a Club Manager in Los Angeles. 























MARCH TO CHURCH IN MARCH 


A Message from the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 


By CHarLes Oscar JOHNSON 


TN the days of long ago, how 

many strong armed men of 
the hills would bend their 
backs and raise a great log 
from the ground to the top of 
- the log house or barn. “Now 
—all together—lift!” That was the com- 
mand. What a look of joy on each face when 
the job was done. Each man had done his 
best. They had worked together. 

There is a certain joy in “togetherness.” 
We need more of it. Everything we can do 
“all together” brings joy and accomplishes 
the task. “March to Church in March.” Here 
is an opportunity for “togetherness” which 
has possibilities of great good. The mere 
fact that all Baptists of the Northern Baptist 
Convention marched, every one to his own 
church for the four Sundays in March, would 
of itself have great value. 

Many other things would be accomplished. 
Indifferent and negligent members would re- 
new their interest and vows. Unenlisted Bap- 
tists would “catch step” and march on into 
membership in the local church. Interested 
neighbors and friends, who never have been 
affiliated with the church, will enlist as volun- 
teers and march on. Members 
of the family will form the 
habit of Sunday school, church, 
B. Y. P. U. and C. E. attend- 
ance, and keep coming long 
after March has passed. 

The beauty of this plan is 
that each individual Baptist 
church can profit by it. The 
marching is to your own 
church. The pastor can preach 
to full houses for a month and 
beyond. Every organization 
in the local church will be 
strengthened. A program of 
evangelism can be carried on 
all during the month either 








Charles Oscar Johnson 


with special meetings or with- 
out. The momentum of march- 





Some suggestions for the 
carrying out of the program 
on the four Sundays in the month are offered. 

March 5, “Members’ Day,” a great rally 
of the membership who should come each 
succeeding Sunday also. 

March 12, “Family Day.” On this Sun- 
day all the family should attend church and 
sit together. This is the beginning of the 
simultaneous Every Member Canvass. It is 
a good time to have every member of the 
family present. 

March 19, “Neighbors’ Day.” Make a 
special effort to secure the attendance of the 
friends and neighbors who live in your block 
or in your neighborhood. Make some recog- 
nition of them in your services. 

March 26, “Youth Day,” Make it a great 
day for youth in the Sunday school and the 
B. Y. P. U. and the C. E. Build the program 
for them and by them. 

Of course, every pastor and every church 
must work out a program best suited to the 
needs of the particular com- 
munity where they are located. 
But this program fits all kinds 
of churches, country, village, 
city, little, big and medium. 

Everything which ought to 
be done will not be accom- 
plished. Nevertheless it is 
easy to see that if we would 
seriously give ourselves to 
some such cooperative effort, 
it would greatly help. 

So let’s “fall in,” “catch 
step,” and “March to Church 
in March,” and then “on to 
Washington” in. May. 
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Che Churrh 


A page of devotional reading suggested for this month's denominational objective 


Prayer 

F Neato ~ and most gracious God, we humbly be- 

seech Thee to prepare our souls to worship Thee 
this day acceptably with reverence and godly fear; fill 
us with that faith that works by love; purify our hearts 
jrom all vain or worldly or sinful thoughts; set our 
affections on things above; give us grace to receive 
Thy Word, which we shall hear this day, in honest and 
good hearts and to bring forth fruit with patience. 
Pardon all our sins, and let them not hinder the ascend- 
ing of our prayers and praises unto Thee, nor the de- 
scending of Thy mercies and graces upon us. Let our 
private devotions so fit and prepare us for public wor- 
ship and Christian service that all Thy ordinances may 
be profitable to us, that by the grace derived from 
them our whole lives may be acceptable to Thee, in and 
through our blessed Lord and Saviour. AMEN.—From 
Closet and Altar. 


Scripture Cexts 


And he put all things in subjection under his feet, 
and gave him to be head over all things to the church. 
—KEphesians 1:22. 


That he might present the church to himself a glori- 
onus church, uot having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
—Ephesians 5:27. 


And when they were come, and had gathered the church 
together, they rehearsed all things that God had done 
with them, and that he had opened a door of faith onto 
the Gentiles —Acts 14:27. 


Bevntional Thoughts 


The ideal of our faith will be reached when we have 
enshrined Christ in the human heart, Christ in the 
social life, Christ in the nation and Christ throughout 
the life of the world. It is the one business of the 
church to achieve these ends. . . . The church stands 
for Jesus Christ, His gospel and its implications. In 
them is all sufficiency—The Watchman-Examiner. 


ik 


The first day of the week has become for us the 
Lord’s Day. We keep it in memory of a risen Christ, 
and in loyalty to Him we observe it as He observed 
it. It is for us a day of worship and a day of rest. It 
is for us a resurrection day, a day of hope and of 
gladness, a day which is a token of redeeming grace.— 
Cuar.es B. Erpman, in The Day of Worship. 





The Church is not simply a body of worshippers 
conscious of a common relation to God. It is a mis- 
sionary society, committed to a world program. It 
exists to make the world over after the ideal which 
Christ has revealed. It is a training school for common 
action in the service of humanity—W1_u1am ApAms 
Brown. 


eS 


A church that makes so little difference that it can 
be ignored by the world is a church whose light is 
dim. There is no greater need today than that of re- 
lighting our torches at the source of light. 

The final measure of the church’s success is its 
ability to bear aloft the light that Christ has intrusted 
to it, the light of a truth that redeems. 

We may need more churches, but that is not our 
primary need. Our first need is churches that are more 
Christian—Harotp. C. Puiuips, in Seeing the In- 
visible. 


i 


A sermon is the life-blood of a Christian spirit. A 
preacher dies in the act of real preaching. He lays 
down his life for his brethren. He saves others, him- 
self he cannot save. The pulpit is a Golgotha in which 
the preacher gives his life for the life of the world. 
Preaching is a great work. To do it as God wants it 
done, the preacher must be a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith—CHartes E. JEFFERSON, 
quoted in The Watchman-Examiner. 


Che Church 
O where are kings and empires now 
Of old, that went and came? 
But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundations strong; 

We hear within the solemn voice 
Of her unending song. 


For not like kingdoms of the world 
Thy holy Church, O God, 

Though earthquake shocks are threatening her, 
And tempests are abroad; 


Unshaken as eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 

A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made by hands. 


—Arthur Cleveland Coxe 
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tyres Boards have already briefly outlined their attitude respect- 
ing the views presented in the Report of the Appraisal Com- 
mission touching missionary personnel. The matter is of such 
central importance, however, that it was felt that a fuller statement 


should be presented. 


I. What the Commission says about Missionaries 


The report of the Appraisal Commission is undoubtedly right 
in attaching central importance to the question of personnel in 
connection with the foreign missionary enterprise. It states (Page 
289) that: “The history of Protestant missions is a story of the 
influence of personality upon individuals and communities. The 
selection and preparation of missionaries is therefore the critical 
point of the entire enterprise.” It has approached the question of 
personnel in a truly sympathetic spirit, recognizing that here one 
is dealing with the very heart of the missionary problem. On 
page 15 are the following appreciative words referring to certain 
of the missionaries: “There are many of conspicuous power, true 
saintliness and a sublime spirit of devotion, men and women in 
whose presence one feels himself at once exalted and unworthy.” 


But having paid this well deserved tribute to certain indi- 
viduals in the missionary group the report follows with a section 
which we find ourselves less able to endorse: “It is easier to say 
this, than to say the rest of the truth; the greater number seem to 
us of limited outlook and capacity; and there are not a few whose 
vision of the inner meaning of the mission ‘has become obscured 
by the intricacies, divisions, frictions and details of a task too great 
for their power and for their hearts.” 


On page 292 further reference is made to the different types 
of missionaries and they are divided into four general classes: “A 
few—but regrettably few—are using the power of a vivid person- 
ality to bring fresh and stirring influences into their communities; 
some, though lacking conspicuous gifts are diffusing Christian in- 
fluences by the spiritual excellence and gentle friendliness of their 
lives ; many are devoted, patient and unimaginative people, content 
with the dull round of a conventional service, and so encumbered 
with administrative routine as to be incapable of thinking freshly 
and planning wisely; a few, because of defects of health or educa- 
tion, or of unloveliness of personality, have impressed us as entirely 
unfit for the exacting missionary task of today.” 


II. 4 Question of Percentages 


Without assuming a knowledge of the missionaries of other 
Societies which they do not possess, the Boards have already 
stated that in their opinion the estimate here given does our own 
missionaries less than justice. This opinion, however, is based 
not upon any disposition to question the accuracy of the observa- 
tions of the laymen as respects the various types of missionaries 
here delineated but rather upon their assignment of proportions 
to the different classes. We believe that there are very many 


more missionaries of large capacity and broad outlook, and fewer 
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IV. Spiritual Qualifications 


It is not only, however, in connection with educational equip- 
ment that the Boards have set increasingly high standards in recent 
years. The personal and spiritual qualities demanded of the mis- 
sionary are of even a higher order. May we quote again from the 
Policies: “Whatever the specialized task, indispensable qualifica- 
tions of every missionary are a constant, personal experience of 
God, a clear spiritual outlook upon life and a desire above all else 
to lead men into the joy and freedom of the life of fellowship with 
Christ.” And again: “The missionary should have the ability to 
make and retain friends, for without this, one can hardly enter 
sympathetically into the life of another race. ‘Special emphasis 
should be placed upon willingness to serve rather than desire to 
direct.” 


V. What the Boards say about Missionaries 


In view of the high qualifications for missionary service here 
noted, the Boards would not for a moment claim that their mission- 
aries are one hundred per cent. perfect. The missionaries them- 
selves are their own keenest critics. Note these words from Dr. 
William Axling, one of our most trusted and honored missionaries : 
“The Commission is right. God is tremendously limited in the 
instruments through which He has to work. Personally I am ap- 
palled when I think of my own insufficiency and the places which 
I am called on to fill in connection with the work in Japan.” 

The Boards do not hesitate to affirm that the missionaries have 
been chosen with great care and that the qualifications noted have 
been constantly borne in mind in their choice. Actual observation 
indicates that the majority of our missionaries are serving with 
efficiency and maintaining happy relations of cooperation with the 
national Christian leaders especially in those countries where the 
national consciousness is more highly developed and where the 
indigenous churches are already assuming a larger measure of 
responsibility. 


VI. A Higher Standard of Excellence Sought 


The Boards are in fullest sympathy with the main principle 
emphasized by the Laymen’s Report in respect to personnel; 
namely, the necessity for ever-increasing insistence upon the 
highest possible standard of excellence for the missionary staff. 


They desire to make perfectly clear the high estimate which they 
hold of the ability and devotion of the members of the present 
missionary staff but at the same time express full determination 
to seek even higher degrees of excellence. The recommendations 
contained in the report of the Commission as to the establishment 
of orientation schools, provision for circulating libraries and courses 
of lectures for missionaries upon the field are welcomed as valuable 
suggestions and will be given the most sympathetic consideration. 
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He Lived on Boiled 
Wheat and Molasses 


The absorbing story of Ezra Fisher, 
pioneer Baptist home missionary who 
served for forty years in the West 


By ALBERT JUDSON FISHER 


ae REV. EZRA FISHER was of the 
seventh generation in direct descent 
from the founder of the principal 
New England family of Fishers, one 
Anthony Fisher, Sr., native of Suf- 
folk in England. This original set- 
tler-ancestor sailed with his wife Mary from Ips- 
wich to America, arriving in 1637, 139 years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence. He be- 
came one of the founders of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. His four-times great-grandson, the 
subject of this sketch, was born January 6, 1800, 
in Wendell, Franklin County, Mass., in the old 
homestead upon the land conveyed by the newly 
established U. S. Government to his father, Ser- 
geant Aaron Fisher, as part payment for the lat- 
ter’s fourteen months of service in the War for 
American Independence. Sergeant Fisher’s wife, 
mother of Ezra Fisher, was Elizabeth (Betty) 
Moore of Bolton and Lancaster, Mass. 


When eighteen years of age Ezra Fisher was 
converted and united with the little Baptist 
Church of Wendell, of which his brother Aaron, 
Jr., was the clerk from its organization until his 
untimely death at twenty-six years of age. Aaron 
Fisher, Jr., was the father of Rev. Otis Fisher, 
early pioneer clergyman in Illinois, and grand- 
father of the writer. Lack of means and a severe 
illness prevented young Ezra from entering col- 
lege until he was twenty-two, when he was ad- 
mitted to the classical course in Amherst, but 
from which, by reason of another and nearly 
fatal illness, he did not graduate until 1829. 

Having been ordained in the following year 
he accepted a Vermont pastorate, where he con- 
cucted a successful evangelistic campaign result- 
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ing in many conversions. It was in November of 
1832 that he received his first commission from 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
was assigned to the new western field of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Here he labored for four years 
until assigned in 1836 to a newer field at Quincy, 
Illinois, where he preached for five years. It was 
during this period that the martyred Elijah Love- 
joy was persecuted and finally slain in the neigh- 
boring community of Alton for his promulga- 
tion of the doctrines of anti-slavery; and among 
his fearless supporters and abolition advocates 
none was more outspoken and effective than this 
Baptist leader of Quincy; and at a time when such 
advocacy meant taking one’s life in one’s hand. 

Mr. Fisher’s next assignment by the Home 
Mission Board was to Davenport in the then Ter- 
ritory of Iowa. In the interim before repairing 
thither he preached for some months at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and at Independence. Settling in Dav- 
enport in 1842 he devoted a year to church work 
there and in preparing to go to the Far West, to 
Oregon, whither he had resolved to take his de- 
parture for what he deemed to be more urgent 
missionary work. In the summer, therefore, of 
1843 he returned with his wife and three chil- 
dren to visit parents and other relatives and 
friends in Western Massachusetts and Eastern 
New York for what all knew to be a final earthly 
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farewell. But returning to the West in December 
of that year, extreme family illness compelled the 
postponement of the journey for another twelve 
months. And that he might not meanwhile be 
idle upon the field he accepted another temporary 
designation to Rock Island, Illinois, upon the op- 
posite side of the Mississippi. 

It was here that he met the other pioneer mis- 
sionary, Rev. Hezekiah Johnson. Learning of 
Mr. Fisher’s determination soon to seek the far 
western field, Mr. Johnson gave the matter serious 
consideration and decided that he would join 
him; whereupon they made their plans to journey 
together to the Pacific Coast. 

It was in the spring of 1845 that these two 
Christian heralds, commissioned again by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, set 
forth with their families by ox-team and covered 
wagon upon their long and dangerous overland 
journey. Not until November and after divers 
hardships did they reach Eastern Oregon. Here 
Mr. Fisher preached at the Dalles. But their 
original objective having been the Willamette 
Valley, they soon pushed on, enduring many and 
great privations, arriving at their destination in 
late December. A daughter of Ezra Fisher, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Henderson, writing to the Pacific Bap- 
tist some forty years ago, had this to say of that 
first winter of 1845-6 which was spent in what 
is now Washington County: “During that winter 
Mr. Fisher taught school and preached on the 
Tulatin plains. Dean Lennox, one of the earliest 
settlers there, very generously divided with him 
the small shelter of his own roof. ‘The bill of 
fare’ there in those days consisted of boiled 
wheat, with an occasional addition of molasses. 
In the evenings pine knots did duty as substitutes 
for candles to enable the minister to give out 
spelling lessons to the school children.” 

The following year he removed to Astoria 
where, and in its vicinity he preached for two 
years, during which he also organized a church 
at Skipanon, which he served as pastor. In 1850 
he removed from Astoria to Oregon City. Here 
in addition to continual preaching he served as 
the teaching head of a Baptist school, for which 
he purchased a plot for a campus, it being then 
thought it was destined ultimately to become the 
State college, an honor and ambition it later was 
forced to release to McMinnville. 

In 1851, upon the arrival from the East of 
Dr. Chandler, the Mission Board relieved him of 
his teaching burden by imposing another of 
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greater responsibility, appointing him General 
Missionary for Oregon in the spring of 1852, at 
a salary of $350 per year, which afterward was 
increased to $450. He continued in this latter 
capacity for three years, and it is due to his la- 
bors in that period that many churches of the 
State owe their origin. He traveled often on foot 
through Willamette, Umpqua and Rogue River 
Counties, preaching and organizing churches. 

In January, 1854, his faithful wife, who had 
patiently and willingly shared all his hardships, 
after a short illness was taken from him by death. 
This sad event was the cause of a religious awak- 
ening, and nightly services were held by the be- 
reaved husband and by Rev. Hezekiah Johnson 
for nearly two months, resulting in many conver- 
sions, among them being William Carey John- 
son, Franklin Johnson and one son, and two 
daughters of Rev. Ezra Fisher. In the following 
year Mr. Fisher took as his second wife Miss 
Amedia Millard, who survived him to a great age. 

In 1855, by reason of impaired health, Mr. 
Fisher felt impelled to resign as General Mission- 
ary and removed to Linn County, where he had 
pastoral charge of the church at Soda Springs, 
preaching also at Pleasant Hill. At this time also 
he organized a church at Washington Buttes. 
Later the family returned to the vicinity of the 
Dalles in Wasco County. He established here a 
church, originally of sixteen members, and which, 
except for a short interlude at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, he served confinuously until October 18, 
1874, on which date he preached his last sermon. 
There having been added by election, to his 
other responsibilities, that of county superintend- 
ent of schools, he set forth, accompanied by his 
wife, upon a series of official visits throughout 
the county. A severe storm and exposure with- 
out shelter brought on an attack of typhoid pneu- 
monia; and there being no physician or medicines 
within reach, his wife succeeded in his perilous 
condition in getting him back to the Dalles before 
he passed away on November Ist, 1874. 

When the adoption of a state constitution was 
under consideration and great efforts were being 
made to bring Oregon into the Union as a slave- 
holding State, it was largely due to Ezra Fisher’s 
voice and opposing efforts, duplicating his serv- 
ices and experiences of a quarter of a century 
earlier at Quincy, Illinois, that the battle was 
won against the traffic in human flesh, and his 
heart was rejoiced that the new commonwealth 
came into the fold as a “free” State. 
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A Significant Chapter 


in Baptist History 
By ALBERT W. JEFFERSON 


HE great missionary 
awakening which 
marked the closing of the 
18th and opening of the 
ten 19th centuries _ stirred 
English Baptists until 
they sent William Carey 
to India. Some years 
later the general Baptist 
sentiment which had per- 
. sisted with now a slug- 
gish and now a quicken- 
ing flow, awakened into a 
“General Baptist Connec- 
tion,” within the body of English Baptists. In 
1820 they expressed their missionary devotion 
by sending a small group of missionaries to India. 
Upon landing they were immediately accorded 
William Carey’s gracious hospitality. He strong- 











ly advised their settlement in the Bengal-Orissa’ 


field. These first missionaries soon recognized the 
enormity of their task and sent letters to their 
fellow General Baptists in America, who were 
here known as the Freewill Baptists. These let- 
ters were published in The Morning Star. Among 
the missionaries from England was Amos Sutton. 
Becoming overwhelmed with the tragic sight of 
the pilgrims to the Temple of Juggernaut he un- 
burdened his soul to his wife. She, being the 
widow of one of Judson’s first co-workers and 
acquainted with America, called her husband’s 
attention to the Freewill Baptists in America 
whose sentiments were similar to those of the Gen- 
eral Baptists of England. He sat down and 
wrote them a letter calling for help. Not know- 


ing any address to which it could be mailed he 
put the letter in his desk. 

- Later some packages arrived from England and 
among the wrappings was an old copy of the Free 
Baptist paper, The Morning Star. Thus obtaining 
the proper address Mr. Sutton sent his appeal, 
which was received and published April 13, 1832. 
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One hundred years ago, on January 29, 
1833, the Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society was chartered by the Legislature of 
the State of Maine. With the merger of Bap- 
tists and Free Baptists in 1911, all its work in 
the Bengal-Orissa field was transferred to the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
The review by Dr. Jefferson on this page is a 
summary of the historical address which he 
delivered January 17 at the joint meeting of 
the Foreign Board and the Woman’s Board 
in New York, when the Free Baptist centenary 
was observed. See also page 152.—Ep. 


Mr. Sutton soon followed with a visit to this coun- 
try and the Free Baptist denomination was stirred 
to action. 

He was present at the 7th General Conference 
at South Strafford, Vt., held in October, 1833. 
The effect of his addresses at that conference has 
been preserved in an old paper my mother wrote 
in 1877 while she lived in the little parsonage in 
South Strafford. She transmits the following local 
tradition: 

A present member of this church tells me of that 
General Conference at which Amos Sutton was present 
and spoke on missions. When the offering was taken 
she gave all she had, twelve and a half cents. Another 
having no money took from her finger her gold ring 
and gave that, while a young man gave a slip of paper 
on which was written “I give myself.” His grave now 
graces India’s soil. 


The young man who gave himself was Jeremiah 
Phillips, the second missionary sent out by the 
Freewill Baptists. The General Conference ac- 
cepted the report of its Committee on Missions 
and advised the completing of the organization and 
chartering of the Freewill Baptist Mission Soci- 
ety. This was done by the Maine Legislature one 
hundred years ago, on January 29, 1833. Dr. 
Sutton remained in this country for two years, 
giving part time as the Corresponding Secretary 
of this infant organization and his remaining time 


_ in stirring an interest in the larger Baptist body 


which led to work in Assam and South India. 

The spirit in which the enterprise was launched 
has been preserved in this quaintly phrased ap- 
peal sent out by the General Conference: 

Within a few months past, the cry of Asia’s heathen 
sons has been wafted across the mighty deep, borne 
upon the gentle gales, and reverberated through our 
connection. We have heard the groans of the victim, 
dying beneath the wheels of Juggernaut, the shrieks of 
the widow burning on the funeral pile. Nay, in our 
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minds, we have seen millions of human beings going 
into eternity, without the knowledge of the way of life. 
With such a view, we begin to feel, yes, we begin to 
act, and in a short time, with the blessing of God, we 
shall send them help. 


They even dared to venture a financial appeal, 
calling for contributions of one cent a week per 
member. Then with the sum of $800 in the trea- 
sury, the Society sought to fulfil the Conference 
suggestion that it search for missionaries to go to 
Orissa to “assist our General Baptist Brethren.” 
The search brought two candidates with their 
young wives. In 1833 Eli Noyes was found in 
Jefferson, Maine, and ordained at the New Hamp- 
shire yearly meeting held at Lisbon, now called 
Sugar Hill. A company of over three thousand 
assembled in a forest grove. Dr. F. A. Cox, of 
London, England, preached the sermon and Amos 
Sutton gave the charge. The next candidate, Jere- 
miah Phillips, founder of the famous Phillips 
family of the Bengal-Orissa field, came from 
Hamilton Seminary, a member of the Free Com- 
munion Baptists of central New York. His wife 
was the young widow of Samuel Beede who died 
in the bloom of his promising young life as the 
editor of The Morning Star. 

Meanwhile, Amos Sutton had gathered a little 
company of 22 missionaries for pioneer work in 
Assam, South India, and other foreign lands. Ii 
was a year and a half before these missionaries 
received any compensation from home. Their 
necessities were met by the generosity of a few 
English residents living near the stations. Dr. 
Phillips describes the conditions confronted: 
‘“‘Famine was in the land, the sound of famished 
poor filled the land. Hundreds of dead bodies 
were carried to the pits. The land stank.” Mr. 
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and Mrs. Noyes were both stricken together. Dr. 
Phillips’s first born died and the wife and young 
mother soon followed. With his own hand he 
shrouded her body and buried it in the soil of 
a strange land. 

The Society met a crisis in the year 1839, so 
serious that the studied pronouncement of the 
General Conference states “An awful crisis is at 
hand—the church must soon rise or soon sink. 
Let our ministers be humble and our members 
holy. Let us raise a higher standard of vital 
godliness.” 

Against this background two signal actions were 
taken. The conference would not admit into fel- 
lewship churches from the border states, claiming 
a membership of 20,000 because they refused to 
abandon slavery. Next the Foreign Society took 
a decided forward step. With $2,641.71 in the 
treasury and four missionaries on the field, it 
voted to send three new missionaries. 

These were the conditions which challenged a 
young Dartmouth man, studying medicine in Har- 
vard, Dr. O. R. Bacheler, who with his young 
wife sailed for India, May 10, 1840. Thus was 
founded another great missionary family in 
Bengal-Orissa. Dr. Mary W. Bacheler, the ac- 
tive veteran of the Woman’s Society still on this 
field, is his daughter. 

The last epoch of the Society’s history culmi- 
nates in that complete Baptist-Free Baptist Union 
which characterizes this hour. It was effected 22 


years ago in 1911. If any distinctive contribution 
has been made to the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, it has been the Bengal-Orissa 
field in tangible assets, together with a common 
heritage in the spirit of interchurch fellowship in 
missionary endeavors. 








The Phillips 
Memorial Church 
at Karaghpur, 

Bengal-Orissa 







Jeremiah Phil- 
lips served on 
this field from 
1835 to 1879 
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A WONDERF UL word of Jesus: 
Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit. (John 15:8.) 


O human soul, what a privilege is thine! To glorify 
Thy Maker, the Holy, the Supreme, Eternal God—- 
whose throne is in the heavens, whose footstool is the 
earth, whose voice can speak a world into creation or 
chaos, whose Almighty Arm upholdeth all things. His 
glory is beyond thought, yet thou canst add to it! 
Marvel of infinite love! God Himself says it through 
the lips of His Son our Lord. Shall we not rise to this 
heavenly height? Let us begin a truer discipleship, our 
life abiding deeper in the vine. Hear again the voice of 
Jesus: “Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” 

(From a sermon preached in Poughkeepsie in 1884.) 


© 


A Triumph of the Puritan Character 


Calvin Coolidge was a shining example of the in- 
estimable worth and value of the Puritan character. 
The nation and the world were shocked by the news of 
his sudden death. He was unquestionably one of the 
foremost citizens of the world, second to none in the 
influence of his counsel on public affairs. And when 
you trace the source of his remarkable rise from Ver- 
mont farmer’s son to the presidency, you reach it al- 
ways in the one word—Character. This explains the 
phenomenal confidence—nation-wide and world-wide— 
which he came to possess to a degree granted to few 
men. But this is not the place for his eulogy. I wish 
simply to emphasize that one supreme quality in him 
that our country so sorely needs today—Character. 

I first came to know Calvin Coolidge at the time of 
the police strike in Boston, when he was governor of 
Massachusetts. For twenty-four hours it was a period 
of peril and uncertainty, without police protection and 
with a weak and temporizing mayor. Then the Gov- 
ernor took command, put the city under martial law, 
guarded by state troops, and we breathed freely once 
more. The decision and force of the quiet man at the 
head settled forever the issue of the right of police to 
strike. His intrepid action gave him a national ‘réputa- 
tion and paved the way to all that, followed. And the 
course pursued by Calvin Coolidge then and afterward 
was the direct result of his Puritan character, inherited 
from his parents and their ancestors. Through all the 
stress and temptations of office, that was his invulner- 
able side. There is a great lesson in his career for the 
young men of this generation. 





“The. Gdilor Emeritus cay: 


Changes in Type 

There used to be -anti-mission Baptists, who were 
known as hard-shells. We do not hear much of them 
nowadays, but we have too many non-mission Baptists, 
and a new brand of intermission Baptists. I believe, 
however, that the vast body of our people, North and 
South, are still to be found in the ranks of the Great 
Commission Baptists. That is the true type, which has 
conviction, definiteness and positiveness, and carries 
the gospel of salvation to all men. Nothing can take 
its place. 

It is one thing to seek to get rid of differences that do 
not exist, and another to deride and demote differences 
that do. Failure to discriminate between human inter- 
pretation and divine revelation has much to account for 
in human divisions. 

Speaking of types, there is a great difference between 
a shell and a backbone. The shell-bound creature is 
hampered, “cabin’d, cribbed, confined,” with no free ac- 
tion. The true Baptist is out in the open, standing fast 


_in the freedom wherewith Christ makes free, but for 


defense and offense wearing the whole armor of God. 
Not shell-bound but armor-clad, with all the liberty of 
movement, initiative and action possible with righteous- 
ness. 


4 


Chicago in Picture 

I have before me an artistic volume entitled Chicago 
—A Portrait, and the author is Mr. Henry J. Smith, 
for many years on the editorial staff of The Chicago 
Daily News. I am personally interested in the book, 
which is a handsome quarto daintily illustrated and 
printed in the best style of the Century Company, be- 
cause it tells in vivid manner of the days and events of 
the Great Fire of 1871, in which I had a thrilling part, 
besides giving a graphic history of the marvelous city 
whose ambition is cosmic. In literary attractiveness few 
volumes surpass this. Then I have another interest in 
the fact that the author is my nephew, the son of Dr. 
Justin A. Smith, who was for forty years the editor of 
the Standard in Chicago, and a leading spirit in the 
development of our denomination in the Middle and 
Far West. It would be difficult to overestimate his 
personal influence in the pioneer states. He was fore- 
most in educational projects, a trustee of the old uni- 
versity and of the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, and closely related with Dr. Harper in 
the plans for establishing the new University of Chi- 
cago. Not the least valuable element in Dr. Smith’s 
work as an editor was the scholarly quality and rever- 
ent idealism which made the paper an educator in itself. 
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The Laymen’s Inquiry Commission 


Meets in Chicago 


By Ropert A. AsHwortH 












lor URING the week beginning January 23rd 
Sie: ADI Christian leaders of many denominations 
Kuda— in Chicago indulged in what might be 
( called a missionary orgy. First came the 

three Alden-Tuthill lectures on missions 
under the auspices of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and the University of Chicago, by Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking of Harvard University and Chairman 
of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry. The great Mandel Hall of the Uni- 
versity was packed with interested hearers on the first 
two evenings, as was the Hyde Park Baptist Church 
where the final lecture was delivered. Professor Hock- 
ing dealt with the salient issues of “Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions.” He was able to deal also with the history of 
foreign missions, for which the appraisal report had 
no space. 


The impression created by these lectures, as by the 
lecturer himself, was very profound and favorable. At 
their close Dr. Hocking received little less than an ova- 
tion. Thirty minutes were given at the close of each 
lecture to the answering of questions which were 
offered in large numbers. Many a point in the report, 
hitherto obscure to the friends of missions, was clari- 
fied in the process. That the lecturer himself was to 
be counted among such friends was demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt, although the adequacy of his philosophy 
to satisfy his hearers or to supply a platform for the 
maintenance of the enterprise as at present conceived 
and administered was not so apparent. But the ques- 
tions revealed in general an open mind, and the attend- 
ance, which far surpassed the expectations of the spon- 
sors of the lectures, indicated an absorbing interest in 
foreign missions which augurs well for its future. It 
was significant that a larger proportion of the students 
of the university were in attendance at each successive 
lecture. 


On the two days following these lectures, a confer- 
ence was held at the La Salle Hotel similar to that held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York on November 18 
and 19, at which the members of the Appraisal Com- 
mission and members of the Laymen’s Committee dis- 
cussed the report and answered questions in the pres- 
ence of as representative a company of Christian 
leaders from Chicago and surrounding towns as has 
been gathered in a long time. During the five sessions, 
from Friday evening to late Saturday afternoon, the 
ballroom of the hotel, seating 900 people, was crowded 


with men and women, ministers and laymen and church 
officials. 

Among Baptists who participated were Mr. Albert 
L. Scott, chairman of the Inquiry, and Mr. C. C. Til- 
linghast of New York, who divided the chairmanship 
of three of the sessions. Mr. Edgar H. Betts, of Troy, 
N. Y., and President C. A. Barbour, both members of 
the Appraisal Commission, made addresses on features 
of the report. Among the speakers, also, were Pro- 
fessor Hocking, Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, Dr. Charles P. Emerson of Indiana University, 
Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall of the Y. W. C. A., Dr. Fred- 
eric Woodward, and Dr. Henry S. Houghton, of the 
University of Chicago, and Mr. Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., all members of the Commission. 

The interest in these meetings was sustained and 
intense. It is fair to say that nothing of a religious 
character has so stirred the middle west in many years 
as has the report of this Appraisal Commission. Our 
people have been eager to learn at first hand something 
of its implications and of its significance for the future 
of missions, and to explore the minds of those who 
conducted the Inquiry and made its report. Ample 
opportunity was given for questions and they were 
forthcoming in a great abundance. In general they 
were searching and very definite. To the writer they 
seemed also to indicate a friendly and approving atti- 
tude. They appeared to mark an advance upon the 
conference in New York and to indicate, perhaps, that 
opinion on the report is passing into a second stage, 
characterized by less misgiving and by more whole- 
hearted appreciation of the superlative quality of the 
service rendered to the cause of missions by the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry. However, they did not by any means 
indicate complete agreement with its findings. 

On the whole, we were most impressed by the enor- 
mous accession of interest in the problems and tasks 
of foreign missions which the work of the Inquiry has 
stimulated. It is the absorbing subject of thought and 
study today to multitudes of men and women in this 
part of the country, many of whom have given to it 
very little attention in the past. For a long time we 


have been urging our people to study missions. It 
looks as though our prayers were being answered in 
a fuller measure than we have hoped. Many churches 
hereabouts are giving weeks to an intensive study of 
‘the report from many angles. We have reason to hope 
and to believe that nothing but good can come from it. 
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New Roads in Old China 


By REV. E. H. GIEDT 


UST a few days ago I returned 

from a month’s itineration in the 
Kityang Association. We have eleven 
widely scattered churches in that re- 
gion along the coast half-way be- 
tween Swatow and Canton. In No- 
vember, 1927, that whole region was 
over-run by a horde of communists 
who plundered, burned and killed as 
they pressed from one village to an- 
other and the terror-stricken popula- 
tion fled to port cities and abroad. 
At that time two of our chapels were 
burned while several others escaped 
being burned only because they were 
used by the communist leaders. Four 
of our Baptist brethren were killed 
while nearly all others lost their lit- 
tle property and were driven into 
hiding for a time. Only last year 
did the region become safe enough 
for any itinerating. 


You will get some idea of prog- 
ress in China in spite of tremen- 
dous obstacles when I tell you that 
since that trouble in 1927-8 a graded 
automobile road-bed has been com- 
pleted between Kityang and Suabue, 
about 115 miles from Kityang, and 
buses are now operating the entire 
distance in five easy two-hour stages. 
The day before I left home the buses 
arrived for the first time at the edge 
of the river at the West Gate of our 
city and I made the entire journey 
to Suabue by bus, stopping over at 
each of the five stations, as we have 
churches at each place. Of course 


this will sound rather unimportant 
to you folks at home—what’s an 
earth bus road of 115 miles anyway! 
But I am comparing it with the time 
when I made that overland trip eight 
years ago when I walked two stages 


of twenty-five miles each on two sue- 
cessive days until I was so footsore 
and tired that I couldn’t sleep all 
night. I confess I was thrilled when 
I was able to write home from Sua- 
bue that I had made the whole trip 
by bus, baggage and all. 

Of course the journey is still far 
from pleasant and speedy. We found 
some parts of the road so rough 
that we had to hold on to the board 
seats to stay in the car. In two or 
three places the driver jumped us 
over irrigation ditches a foot wide 
which farmers had dug across the 
road. At one concrete bridge the 
ground had caved in on one side leav- 
ing a gaping hole big enough tc 
swallow up half of the bus and only 
just room enough to pass. Two other 
wooden bridges were partly burned 
with holes big enough for a bus 
wheel to go through, but the driver 
negotiated the curves around those 
holes without batting an eye. 

When we arrived at the second sta- 
tion soldiers commandeered the 





Missionary Arthur S. Adams of Hopo, South China, like Mr. Giedt, travels among the out-stations. 


While 


returning from an itinerary he passed through Kityang where Chinese Baptists were holding a summer 
conference. So those present arranged for a conference photograph and insisted that he sit in the center 
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buses and we were obliged to stay 
there for five days before we could 
We found our little church 
there in a deplorable condition. Most 


go on. 


of our journey was uneventful 
enough, though very dusty, but in 
the middle of the second lap we had 
a real thrill. We were passing 
through a very lonely region when 
half a dozen dark figures looked up 
across the road, some standing and 
some crouching low. One could see 
no baskets or baggage, and empty- 
handed people along the road are al- 
ways under suspicion. The driver 
slowed up and drew a long pistol, as 
did several others. In this way we 
slowly approached . . but they 
weren't robbers after all! 


An Old Chief Burns Up 
His Old Gods 

Missionary T. E. Bubeck on one of 
his tours from Moanza in Belgian 
Congo visited a village set on a high 
grassy hill, surrounded by forests 
and palm groves. As he entered he 
heard songs and soon over 500 peo- 
ple were gathered about him. 

“We began at once,” he writes, 
“to examine the large number of can- 
didates for baptism. The first to be 
examined was the old chief, Tawam- 
ba, who during the past year has 
given every evidence of a change of 
life and has been leading his people 
in the interests of the Kingdom. He 
had put aside five of his six wives 
and while we examined him there 
lay before the little church a smold- 
ering heap of fetishes and images, 
the last of his idols and material ob- 
jects believed to be the dwelling 
place of spirits. Before us stood 
the old chief, leaning on a staff and 
making a declaration of his faith in 
and acceptance of the Christ. Mpam- 
bu, our native pastor, was with us on 
this trip and he turned to whisper 
to me, “Tata, you can’t appreciate 
what this all means to him. There 
are his old gods outside smoldering 

. and here he, an old man, has 


dared to say they are powerful in 


his life no longer!’ So the old man 
was ready to accept the new God.” 
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Charles One Fea- 
ther, Leo Weasel 
Bear, and Police 
Bede Hawk at 
Bull Head, South 
Dakota. The last 
mentioned has 
served for 42 
years as govern- 
ment police on the 
Indian reserva- 
tion. 
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A Bushel of Wheat No Longer Buys 
A Gallon of Gasoline 


By Epwarp DERBYSHIRE 


ve people here in Montana are 

having a hard time. They had 
a crop last summer for the first time 
in three years, and they can get 
nothing for it. A bushel of wheat 
will not buy a gallon of gasoline. 
It takes a long time to raise a bushel 
of wheat, but gasoline evaporates 
quickly. One man needed a $40 
part for his automobile. This and 
the cost of gas to Miles City and re- 
turn, would amount to the price of 
150 bushels of wheat. One admires 
their courage in view of such condi- 
tions, and the constancy of their faith 
in God. 

Our colporters are to be com- 
mended for their persistence in try- 
ing to overcome difficulties. 

On one occasion we never reached 
the point at which our meetings were 
to be held. We started in the midst 
of a big snowstorm, and after going 
some miles colporter-missionary E. 
H. Danley remarked that we could 
get there, but the people would not 





be able to get out to meetings, and 
we might be tied up for two weeks. 
His fears were justified. Two weeks 
later it took a whole afternoon to 
cover 65 miles, half the distance on 
gravel, the rest through mud and 
slush. The next morning was worse. 
It took nearly three hours to go the 
last five miles. Two days of rain 
had pierced the snow. 

The roads dried rapidly, so an all- 
day Sunday meeting was planned. 
Saturday night it rained hard. Sun- 
day it snowed all day. This was 
open country and for several days 
the roads were impassable. Wednes- 
day noon we started out for col- 
porter work from house to house 
with the hope that at certain points 
we might hold neighborhood meet- 
ings. We announced an_ all-day 
meeting for the following Sunday. 
Early Sunday morning it looked 
clear and promising, but about eight 
o’clock it began to snow, and it 
snowed intermittently until eleven 
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o’clock. No one came. About noon 
several families from distances vary- 
ing from five to fifteen miles, arrived 
_with their dinners as planned. We 
held a prolonged service that after- 
_ noon, and about five o’clock these 
people went home. The evening 
group was smaller and came from 
nearer points; with the exception 


of one man who who drove over 20 
miles to attend this service. 


Missionary Returns 
After 17 Years 

AFTER AN ABSENCE OF 17 years 
from Bhamo, Burma, Rev. L. W. 
Spring returned to carry on the gen- 
eral station work there. “The recep- 
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tion was most cordial,” he writes, 
“and in the hills at the Association 
hundreds gather in the little village 
of Gaw Bum. I was amazed at the 
growth in numbers as compared 
with the days when I first came to 
Bhamo. I found in the station 
school a teacher who was the first 
man I baptized in Bhamo years ago.” 


THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP OF MISSIONS 


You are interested in the larger aspects of missions and the tasks that Protestant agencies undertake 
together. Reports on these pages cover three interdenominational conferences that met in January. 
The Foreign Missions Conference, a fourth in this annual quartette, was reported last month 


American Women and Home Missions 
The Annual Meeting of the Council of Women for Home Missions 


ReporteD By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


: a) ae annual meeting of 
eT | the Council of Women 
hat L _N for Home Missions, 
an VEZ) held January 9-11 in 

the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York City, was 
an occasion of historic interest which 
it shared with the Home Missions 
Council in commemorating 25 years 
of interdenominational cooperation 
in home mission service. The ses- 
sions were characterized by extra- 
ordinary definiteness and_serious- 
ness of purpose, rewarding those 
who attended with an unusually well 
prepared presentation of the needs 
of the field and of constructive plans 
for meeting them. It was deeply re- 
gretted that the financial situation 
prevented several boards from send- 
ing representatives. Notably were 
missed those from Canada. 


There were no wasted moments. 
The program was exacting, even the 
luncheon periods being utilized for 
conferences on service opportunities 
and methods. The theme of the 
World Day of Prayer, “Follow Thou 
Me,” was chosen as the keynote for 








the three sessions which the Council 
of Women held separately. Upon it 
were based the worship periods, 
precious moments long to be remem- 


bered, led by Miss Nona M. Diehl, 


one of the younger secretaries of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Only a swift glimpse of the year’s 
work is possible. The review made 
by the Executive Secretary, Miss 
Anne Leesholtz, in her first annual 
report was received with warm ap- 
preciation as showing a grasp of the 
work and familiarity with the proj- 
ects remarkable for one in office so 
short a time. Problems of finance 
were faced at every turn. Against a 
background of distressingly curtailed 
financial resources, the Committee 
on Migrant work set an inspiring 
account of expansion into new fields: 
the strawberry plantations near Jud- 
sonia, Arkansas; the tobacco fields 
of Bloomfield, Connecticut; the can- 
ning center at Homer, New York; 
the oyster district at Shellpile, New 
Jersey; and the pea-growing farms 
near Niles and Half Moon Bay, 
California. The sympathetic co- 
operation both of local churches and 
of canners, demonstrated in gifts of 
money and equipment, supplemented 
and in some cases doubled the con- 
tributions available from boards. 


There was no hint of discourage- 
ment, though diminished sales of 
literature have materially reduced 
the year’s income of the Council. 
For the year 1933-34 the theme for 


both home and foreign mission study 
is “Christ and the Modern World;” 
the books to deal with such questions 
as Christianity and industry, mis- 
sions and world problems, Christian- 
ity as expressed in missionary pio- 
neers and others who seek to apply 
Christian ideals to today. 

Financial reports reveal heroic 
adjustments made during the year. 
The voluntary action of the staff in 
returning to the treasury amounts in 
excess of ten per cent of. their 
salaries, was deeply appreciated. 
The budget is reduced for the new 
year to $45,850 from $60,515. 

The urgency of active coopera- 
tion in the cultivation of interna- 
tional good-will and world peace, 
and for the support of the 18th 
amendment, was reemphasized. 

The Committee on Indian Work 
sounded a challenge to united ad- 
vance in giving Christian guidance 
to Indian youth in Government In- 
dian schools. Though there are fifty- 
one schools, in only eight have the 
combined Protestant churches ap- 
pointed directors of religious edu- 
cation. The door is still open but 
the opportunity may soon be lost. 

Three joint sessions considered 
the results of studies and surveys by 
the Committee on Comity and 
Five-Year Program. The panorama 
unfolded every field and phase of 
home mission service from ‘Santa 
Domingo to Alaska. Charts, maps 
and graphs visualized the needs, 
physical, social, spiritual, of the 
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Japanese children in Sacramento, California, at a cherry tree planting ceremony in honor of 
George Washington on the anniversary of his birth 

















several racial and national groups 
of our country and the tremendous 
issues which must be faced by home 
mission agencies. Who, having seen, 
can forget the map of the United 
States with a circle in each state, 
divided into sections representative 
of Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
unchurched populations, and regis- 
tering in nearly every case more than 
half the circle unchurched? “We 
must think in terms of populations, 
not constituencies,’—“We must de- 
pend not on propaganda, but on 
propagation” brought ancient truth 
in modern phrase. 

The birthday celebration in the 
anniversary dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning was a happy blending of past. 
present and future. Greetings were 
read from absent friends, and ap- 
preciative tribute paid to those who, 
like our own Mrs. George W. Cole- 
man, first president of the Council 
of Women, charted the course of the 
cooperative enterprise. The Council 
of Women is honored in going into 
the new year under the leadership 
of one whose family name is known 
and loved across the continent, Mrs. 
Daniel A. Poling. The gracious 
words with which she began her 
term of office fittingly closed a 
memorable meeting and opened a 
year rich in promising increased ef- 
fectiveness for the home mission 
fellowship of service. 





American Women and Foreign Missions 


The Annual Meeting of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions 


REPORTED BY Mrs. Howarp WAYNE SMITH 


IGHTEEN boards were repre- 

sented at the annual meeting 
of the Federation of the Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, at the Riverside Church, 
New York City, January 12-13. 
Various committees reported many 
far-reaching plans and accomplish- 
ments during the past year. 

The Committee on Foreign Stu- 
dents told of conferences with and 
help’ given to many students from 
overseas who are having serious dif- 
ficulties in these days of depression. 

A notable increase the world 
around was reported in the number 
of people who observe the World 
Day of Prayer. In this country, 
290,000 copies of the program for 
March 3, 1933, have been sold while 
3,000 copies were sent abroad. The 
program was prepared by Mrs. C. C. 
Chen, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai. It has been 
translated into 35 different lan- 
guages. The program for 1934 will 
be written by Mrs. Louis Hofmeyer 
of Cape Town, South Africa. 

The Committee on Christian Liter- 
ature for women and children in 


mission fields gratefully reported 
that it had not been obliged to dis- 
continue any of its publications, al- 
though it feared that very soon it 
would be necessary to make a 20% 
cut on the amounts granted. 


An Indian proverb says that when 
a woman takes hold of a matter it is 
time to put your trust in God. The 
women are taking hold of another 
matter and that is the preparation 
of pictures, which may be used in 
sombre peasant homes to provide 
color and brightness, and to carry 
lessons of religious truth through 
the gate of the eye. The work of 
the Committee makes possible the 
following publications: “The Treas- 
ure Chest,” “Happy Childhood,” 
“Listen,” and “Sho-Shoki,” the chil- 
dren’s magazine for Japan. 

The Central Committee on the 
united study of foreign missions an- 
nounced the 1933 book, Eastern 
Women of Today and Tomorrow, 
by Miss Ruth R. Woodsmall. 

A forum was ably conducted by 
Miss Sarah Lyon on the following 
topics: (1) As you enter the New 
Year what conditions does your 
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Board face? (2) What use are you 
going to make of the Laymen’s Re- 
port? (3) What shall be the major 
emphases in women’s work? 

At the annual dinner, Mrs. 
Howard Wayne Smith addressed the 
Federation on “The Far East Through 
New Eyes,” bringing impressions 
from her journey to the Orient. 

Dr. A. L. Warnshuis brought 
vividly forward the question “What 
is to be the program of missions 
today?” He suggested that for years 
we have been learning to think co- 


operatively. Perhaps now we have 
come to the time when the question 
is not one of knowledge but of 
action. There is a need for emphasis 
on the study of cooperation in 
schools, religious education and 
rural work. The missionary is the 
center of the problem, hence the 
need for qualified personality. The 
call to evangelism sounds clearly 
from all parts of the world. How 
shall we answer it? Christ is our 
message and redeemed human life 
our objective. 


An Appraisal of Home Missions 


The Home Missions Council Decides to Make the Final 
Year of lis Five-Year Program a Year of Appraisal 


REPORTED BY CoE HAYNE 


T HE Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Report is likely to result in in- 
tensifying the study that the Protes- 
tant home missions boards have been 
pursuing for the past four years un- 
der a five-year program inaugurated 
at Cleveland in 1928. At the joint 
annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, held in 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York City, January 9-11, on 
recommendation of the Five-Year 
Program Committee, it was voted to 
undertake a comprehensive appraisal 
of home missions. The conclusions 
are to be made the basis of discus- 
sions of the 1934 annual meeting. 

As measures to deepen the spir- 
itual life within the churches and 
communions, the Home Missions 
Council stressed the importance of 
daily personal devotion, of a revival 
of church attendance and of an ag- 
gressive, pastoral evangelism that 
will take into account the winning 
of childhood and of youth. 

A more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Indian and his needs was 
urged. Rev. G. E. E. Lindquist, a 
member of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners, outlined 
three factors that retard the social 
and religious development of the 
American Indian, namely, tribalism, 
isolation and segregation. He said 


that the Government owes the Indian 
more because he is a human being 
than because he is an Indian. 

Rev. David Owl, a Cherokee In- 
dian, in answering the question 
“What does the Indian want?” stated 
that the Indian craves fellowship 
and cooperation. He desires to share 
with white people opportunities for 
the development of his capabilities 
for worthwhile employment and for 
leadership. There should be more 
openings for Indian boys and girls 
to go to institutions for higher 
learning. 

In considering the needs of rural 
areas, the various home mission 
boards were urged to encourage 
their state, district and local agen- 
cies to hold informal discussions and 
seminars among as many of their 
rural clergy as possible during 1933. 
Such efforts would build up morale 
and spiritual fellowship among this 
group, now facing a most critical 
situation. There is also need of a 
more systematic follow-up system of 
church members moving from the 
city to the country and from the 
country to the city. 

A program of church planning 
is to be undertaken in ten strategic 
smaller cities in various sections of 
the country. Surveys are to be made 
within these cities by experts volun- 
teered by the denominations, fol- 
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lowed by conferences, which will re- 
view their local problems. A stan- 
dard is also to be set up in which 
will be stated, simply and clearly, 
ways and means of cooperation in 
cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 

The Councils voted approval of a 
proposed home mission exhibit at 
The Century of Progress in Chicago. 

The Council of Women for Home 
Missions in a separate session ap- 
proved the principle of international 
consultation as defined by Secretary 
of State Stimson, and cordially en- 
dorsed the purpose of the United 
States Government to make the Pact 
of Paris fundamental in its foreign 
relations and a basic principle in 
the law of nations. This was in sub 
stance an approval of a resolution 
by the Federal Council of Churches 
at the recent Indianapolis meeting. 

The Council of Women for Home 
Missions, realizing the urgency of 
the situation with regard to pending 
legislation on the liquor question, 
voted emphatic endorsement of the 
program of the Woman’s Nationa! 
Committee for Law Enforcement. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary din- 
ner of the Councils was held Tues- 
day, January 10, Mrs. Orrin R.-Judd, 
presiding. The past twenty-five years 
of the two Councils were reviewed 
by Rev. L. -C. Barnes and Mrs. 
Philip M. Rossman. Trends in the 
home mission enterprise today were 
discussed by Rev. Charles E. Schaef- 
fer and Mrs. Fred S. Bennett and a 
forecast was given by Rev. William 
R. King. 

The Home Missions Council elect- 
ed for the new year: Rev. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. S. Kittell, New Jersey, 
Vice President; Rev. J. S. Stowell. 
Pennsylvania, Recording Secretary; 
Rev. William R. King, New York, 
Executive Secretary; A. M. Behrens. 
New Jersey, Treasurer. 

The Council of Women for Home 
Missions elected: Mrs. Daniel A. 
Poling, New York, President; Mrs. 
Philip Rossman, New York, First 
Vice President; Mrs. J. Henry Cal- 
lister, Brooklyn, Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Bangor, 
Pa., Treasurer. 
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« TRIBUTES TO DEPARTED MISSIONARIES 


Ephriam H. Jones 


Rev. E. H. Jones, for 35 years a 
missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in Japan, 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., December 
24, 1932. He was born in St. John, 
N. B., Canada, April 8, 1849, and 
was appointed to foreign mission 
service just before his graduation 
from Newton Theological Institution 
in 1884. In July of that year he was 
married to Miss Grace Van Valken- 
burg. They arrived in Japan in 
November, 1884, and were designat- 
ed to Sendai. In 1908 they were 
transferred to the Mito and Taira 
fields. Mr. Jones was preéminently 
an evangelist. Throughout Northern 
Japan he joined on such frequent 
and long itineraries that he is still 
remembered by the Japanese as the 
“St. Paul of North Japan.” Upon 
his retirement from active service in 
1919, at the age of 72, the Japanese 
Baptist Convention gave a splendid 
testimony of appreciation for his life 
and work in Japan. 

Since retiring from active service 
in Japan he had worked unremit- 
tingly among the Japanese of Los 
Angeles and Southern California for 
twelve years. In the presence of a 
large number of California Japanese 
the funeral was held on December 
28. Tributes were paid by Dr. A. W. 
Rider for the Foreign Mission Board, 
Rev. J. B. Fox for the City Mission 
Board, and Rev. Daniel Bryant for 
the local church. He is survived by 
Mrs. Jones and three children.—Rev. 
Arthur W. Rider, D.D. 


Percival R. Bakeman 


Rev. P. R. Bakeman of Shanghai, 
China, died on December 17, 1932, 
in Malden, Mass. He was to have 
returned to China this year but a 
serious heart condition made it seem 
wise to prolong his furlough. He 
was born February 18, 1882, in Au- 
burn, Maine. He was graduated 


from Brown University in 1903 and 
from Newton Theological Institution 
in 1906, 





Mr. and Mrs. Bakeman sailed for 
China in October, 1906, and were 
designated to Hangchow where they 
carried on a splendid piece of sta- 
tion work. In 1919 he went to 
Shanghai College, now the Univer- 
sity of Shanghai, to teach in the 
theological department. Here he 
had an exceptional opportunity to 
influence the young men and women 
who are the future leaders of China. 
Later he was appointed the evangel- 
istic representative of the East China 
Mission, and thus became the ad- 
visor to the ministers and evangel- 
istic workers throughout that area. 
In 1926 Mr. Bakeman was re-desig- 
nated to Hangchow, where he con- 
tinued work until his return to 
America in 1928. Since that time 
he has been engaged in deputation 
work, 

He is survived by Mrs. Bakeman 
and three children. A son, Francis, 
17, died in September, 1931. 


Mrs. Frank H. Levering 


Dr. Ida Faye Levering, wife ot 
Rev. Frank H. Levering of South 
India, died January 6, 1933. They 
had served as foreign missionaries 
for over 30 years and had retired to 
live among the people in the land 
they had grown to love. 


Mrs. Levering (née Ida Faye) was 
born in Matawan, N. Y., August 20, 
1856. She was graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, and had had special train- 
ing at Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. On August 20, 1891, she 
sailed for South India, under ap- 
pointment from the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society of the 
East, to open medical work at Nel- 
lore. Later a small dispensary was 
opened on the medical compound 
and in 1897 a fine hospital building 
was completed ‘and dedicated. The 
Nellore Womai’s Hospital has 
proved to be one of the most valu- 
able assets of the Telugu Mission. 

On July 19, 1894, Rev. F. H. 


Levering of the Foreign Mission 





Society and Dr. Faye were married. 
They continued work at Nellore un- 
til 1900 when they were transferred 
to Secunderabad. There they served 
until their retirement in April, 1921. 

For more than ten years they have 
been living at Kotagiri, among the 
hills of India. 


Filmore Jackson 


The death on December 1, 1932, 
of Rev. Filmore Jackson, Seneca In- 
dian of the Cattaraugus Indian 
Reservation, Iroquois, N. Y., re- 
moved from the Indian work a 
veteran of the Christian faith. He 
was 82 years of age and had served 
the Pleasant Valley Baptist church 
as pastor for 35 years. He was or- 
dained in this church in 1910. Hun- 
dreds of Indians attended the funeral 
service. His remains were brought 
to the church on Saturday after- 
noon. During the interval until the 
service on Sunday, more than a 
thousand persons visited the church 
and viewed with sadness and in 
silence the stilled voice and body of 
this man of God. A choir of fifteen 
elderly Seneca Indians rendered ap- 
propriate selections in the musical 
native tongue and Deacon Lewis 
Pierce spoke briefly in his language 
of what Jackson had meant to him 
as a Christian. Rev. A. G. Pullan, of 
M. E. Church on the reservation, of- 
fered the prayer and Rev. W. David 
Owl, the present pastor on the Cat- 
taraugus Reservation, preached the 
sermon in English—W. David Owl. 


An Important Announcement 


The new Baptist book on the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry is 
out. The title is Northern Baptists 
Re-Think Missions, a study of the 
Report of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry. It has been com- 
piled by Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo for 
the two Foreign Mission Societies. 
It is published by the Department 
of Missionary Education of the Bap- 
tist Board of Education. See the 
announcement on page 131. 
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BOOK .- 


REVIEWS 























The Reviewer Says that— 


Sermons I Have Preached to 
Young People, representative mes- 
sages of 16 of America’s strongest 
preachers, edited -by Sidney A. 
Weston, is a volume of sermons of 
extraordinary character. The first 
sermon is by President C. A. Bar- 
bour of Brown, and in his company 
are such preachers as C. R. Brown, 
H. E. Luccock, A. W. Palmer, Carl 
S. Patton, R. H. Stafford, and Jay T. 
Stocking. These are choice utter- 
ances, and they are of the kind that 
the young people of this or any other 
day will appreciate. It can only be 
added that if the young people of 
this generation could be brought to 
heed and live by the wise and noble 
counsels given in this volume, world 
peace, for one thing, would be 
assured. (Pilgrim Press, $1.60.) 


Nurses on Horseback, by Ernest 
Poole, takes the reader into a new 
territory and a new type of human 
helpfulness. These nurses on horse- 
back are the heroic women who min- 
ister to the sick and injured and 
needy in the Kentucky mountains. 
The author took a trip of investiga- 
tion with Mary Breckinridge, the 
woman leader of such a batallion of 
nurses as can be found in no other 
country. Her story is as remarkable 
as the pioneer mission in which she 
is engaged. The book is an astonish- 
ing record of what devoted and fear- 
less women nurses can accomplish. 
It should be in every church library 
and be given to those who are dis- 
posed to grumble at their hardships. 
Mr. Poole has told a tale of absorbing 
interest. (The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


The Church School Comes to 
Life, by Mildred Hewitt—a book for 
Episcopal Church school administra- 
tion in harmony with the ideals of 
progressive education, with practical 
suggestions; a cultured study of the 
teacher-training movement in reli- 
gious education which has stirred all 
denominations. While intended to 
promote the church schools, the book 


is of value to all who are interested 
in the development of our Sunday 
schools along lines that will hold and 








Re-Thinking Missions 


A Laymen’s Inquiry After 100 Years. 
The most widely discussed religious book 
in twenty-five years! Recommended to 
every American Christian by Pearl S. 
Buck, author of “The Good Earth.” 
Every person who gives to missions should 
read this book. 350 pages. $2.00. A paper 
edition for use in mission study groups is 
also available; consult your bookseller. 


Books on the Most Significant 
Movements in Religion Today 


For Lenten Reading 
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train our young people. Miss Hewitt 
is a skilled teacher with a beautiful 
spirit and a mastery of good English. 
The chapter on “Organizing for 
Christian Living” deserves wide read- 
ing. There is something about the 
reverential atmosphere of the Church 








For Sinners Only 


By A. J. RUSSELL. This gives the only 
complete picture of the remarkable Oxford 
groups and their leader, Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman. The N. Y. Times says: “To 
those who wish to be acquainted with 
what is influencing the human will and 
altering human conduct, this book is in- 
dispensable.”’ 115,000 copies sold. $1.50. 





Richmond Hill 
Sermons 


A new volume of 17 ser- 


Jones of Bournemouth. The tations on 
Christian World says of 


—Howard C 


and language. 285 pages. $1.00. 


$1.50. 


$20.00.) 





The Holy 
Week 


By J. D. JONES. Author By BERNARD IDDINGS By ALBERT G. BUTZER. 
of The Inevitable Christ. BELL. Prepare for Easter Introduction by Harry 
with Dr. Bell! A richly Emerson Fosdick. “These 
mons by that great preacher devotional series of medi- 


the life and 
. “ . snugly fit the thoughts and 
death of Christ. ‘“Uncon lives of modern people.”— 


them: “There is lucidity ventional and realistic with- arry 
and candour, both of thought out ceasing to be devout.” ‘The ~ February Book in 


Word Pictures in the New Testament: Vol. VI 


The General Epistles and the Apocalypse. By A. T. ROBERTSON. This volume com- 
pletes the valuable series of studies in which Dr. Robertson gives the exact shade of 
meaning in the words of the New Testament. ‘“‘These books are sane, scholarly, 
conservative but modern.’”—Church Management. $3.50. (Price for set of 6 volumes, 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


You and 
Yourself 


sermons come straight out 
of human experience and 


Emerson F 


Robbins. Harpers Monthly Pulpit. 
$1.00. 

















BOOKS on PROHIBITION 





160 pages. $1.50. 











WHEN ALL DRANK AND THEREAFTER 


By PROF. CONRAD H. MOEHLMANN. A Study in Prohibition Prospective. 


WHEN THE BREWER HAD THE STRANGLEHOLD 


By ERNEST GORDON. Learn how the liquor interests raised their corruption 
funds, boycotted big business, dishonored womanhood, overrode the law, degraded 


politics, worked the press, etc.—276 pages, cloth $1.50, paper 75c. 


PROHIBITION AND COMMON SENSE 


By EARL DOUGLASS. Written in crisp journalistic style, full of just the 
variety of fact every well read person should know. Also valuable as a text-book 


for a class or institute. 320 pages. $2.00. | 
BREWERS AND BILLIONAIRES CONSPIRE 
On paper, price is 20c, twelve copies for $1.50. | 


Send orders for copies with check or postal money order to | 
H. M. GREEN, Agent, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City | 
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school and training that may well be 
coveted and cultivated by non-ritual- 
istic bodies. (Macmillan Co., $2.50.) 


Religious Education in the 
Rural Church, by H. W. McLaugh- 
lin, D.D. Of special interest in the 
South where the author’s field of 
service and experience lay. A vital 
topic treated in an earnest way; 
problems plainer than practical solu- 
tions, but a useful textbook for dis- 
cussion groups. (Revell, $1.50.) 


Radiant Reveries, by Charles L. 
Goodell is a book of sixteen radio 
sermons delivered over the lines of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
on successive Sundays last summer. 
It is the fourth volume in what is 
proving to be a_ popular series. 
Simply phrased and dealing with 
topics of tender human interest, like 
“The Home of the Soul,’ “Our 
Mothers,” “The Greatest Command- 
ment,” “Following the Gleam,” and 
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on missions. 
Dr. Carver. 


The Indian 


as Peacemaker 

By MABEL POWERS 
Opens up a new view of the 
American Indian. Should increase 
interest in our home mission work 
among Indians $2.00 





Core eereeeereeeess 


The Course of Christian Missions 
By WILLIAM OWEN CARVER, D.D. 


Baptist and Reflector says: ‘A great addition to the accumulating library 

No one is more capable of giving us the studies than, 
It will have a hearty reception from students of the sub- 
ject. It will enlarge the vision of all Christians who study it.”’......$3.00 


| _ The Finality of Jesus Christ 
| By ROBERT E. SPEER 


Dr. Speer’s Stone Lectures at Princeton for 1932-3 declares unflinch- 
ingly for the paramountcy of the Saviour of mankind. A book greatly 
sre eee SA ay $2.50 or $3.00 


| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


| needed at the pesent time............... 


The American Indian 
and Christian Missions 
By GEORGE W. HINMAN 
Studies of Missions among the 


American Indians and the results 
that have accrued................ $1.50 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
— At All Bookstores — 




















others of similar appeal to the heart, 
this book will help to deepen Chris- 











THE PERENNIAL 
REVIVAL 


By William B. Riley 


Doctor Riley has been for forty years 
or more one of the outstanding evan- 
gelistic pastors and preachers of our 
country. His own great church in 
Minneapolis has been a_ soul-winning 
center, and he has assisted churches 
everywhere in evangelistic campaigns. 
He has, moreover, had large experience 
in training evangelists in his North- 
western Bible Training School. Few 
men are thus so well fitted as Doctor 
Riley to impart worth-while informa- 
tion and inspiration in this supreme task 
of the ministry and the church. That 
the book has_met a real need is shown 
by the fact that this is the third edi- 
tion. Its value is now enhanced by 
careful revision and the addition of 
much new material. It is a book that 
laymen as well as preachers should read 
and study, and that divinity schools and 
Bible institutes might with profit adopt 
into their curriculum. Cloth, $1.25; 
Paper, 75 cents. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
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From the Publication Society’s Press 





THE BIBLE 
LOOKS YOU OVER 
By Arthur Stevens Phelps 


In thirty-three delightful essays the 
author talks to us about many things, 
and makes us see our dear selves, our 
foibles and virtues, in the light of some 
of the less familiar characters and pas- 
sages of Scripture. It is a sort of 
Christian philosophy of life, but far re- 
moved from the conventional, dry-as- 
dust religion and philosophy book. Doc- 
tor Phelps writes with all the distinc: 
tion and charm of his brother, William 
Lyon. He amuses and sobers, preaches 
and entertains; popularizes his fine 
scholarship without cheapening it. At 
every turn he throws some new light on 
the Bible—and then on us! Cloth, $1.50. 





Have you received a copy of 
SUGGESTIONS FOR EASTER 
1933? If not, let us know and 
one will be sent promptly. 











WE ARE EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY EVERY NEED 
FOR YOUR CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Buy from Your Own Society 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 - 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Our nearest house will gladly supply your needs 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
439 Burke Building, Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
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tian faith, stimulate Christian _liv- 
ing, and bring cheer along life’s 
journey. Each sermon closes with a 
prayer which adds to the devotional 
value of the book. (Revell, $1.50.) 


The Answering Glory, by R. C. 
Hutchinson, is a story that may be 
characterized as painfully interest- 
ing. The story has two parts and 
two outstanding characters—the mis- 
sionary, Miss Thompson, who has 
transformed the life of an island off 
the coast of Africa and now is in 
England on furlough, and the school- 
girl, Barbara, to whom the mission- 
ary passed the torch of evangeliza- 
tion. The school life of England, 
a girls’ high grade institution, is pic- 
tured to the quick, and the heroic 
quality of the veteran missionary 
shines out conspicuously. Quite out 
of the ordinary run of stories, and 
unique among missionary novels. 


(Farrar & Rhinehart, $2.) 


Books Received 


The Spanish Christ, by John A. 
Mackay; Macmillan, $2.00. 

The Negro’s Church, by Benja- 
min E. Mays and Joseph W. Nichol- 
son; Institute of Social and Religious 
Reform, $2.00. 

The Treasure House of the 
Living Religions, by Robert Ernest 
Hume; Scribners, $3.00. 
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First Woman Graduate 
of Medicine in Burma 


When the candidates from the Uni- 
versity Medical College went up to 
receive their degrees of M.B., the last 
in the group was a Pwo Karen young 
woman, daughter of an honored pas- 
tor in Bassein district, who is the first 
girl (not Anglo-Indian) in the prov- 
ince to graduate from the Medical 
College of Rangoon University. She 
received a great ovation as she 
stepped up for her diploma. After 
finishing her interneship in the Ran- 
goon General Hospital, she plans to 
go to her own village in Bassein dis- 
trict and work for her own people. 


© 


Saga San 


Day after day she is carried to her 
cushion on the floor and there she 
sits until she is carried again to her 
bed at night. Her companions are 
her brother’s two little children. 
Many are the lessons that these little 
ones learn as they play with their 
auntie. Although they are so little, 
they sense her helplessness and try 
to help her. 

She was a school teacher. Early 
in her twenties she began to feel dif- 
ficulty in walking—one of her legs 
seemed so heavy. The inconvenience 
gradually increased. She went to 
several doctors but they all told her 
the same—that they could do nothing 
for her and that she would gradually 
get more and more helpless. She be- 
gan reading Buddhist books, saying 
Buddhist prayers with meaningless 
repetitions, and going to the temples. 
But all to no avail—she could not 
find any peace of heart. 

She had no Christian friends but 
she had seen and heard of some 
Christians that seemed to have some- 
thing that she had not and that she 
could not find in Buddhism. She de- 
cided that she would try to find a 
Christian church. Her brother, a 
high school student, had heard of our 


Himeji church, and told her where 
to find it. She could go to the 
church by train, walking only a little. 
A Christian lady at the church took 
interest in her and introduced her 
to the pastor. Saga San told the 
pastor her trouble, and asked him if 
she could find peace of heart in 
Christianity. He told her that he 
could not promise cure for her dis- 
ease, but that he could promise her 
peace of heart. Sunday after Sunday 
she went to church and returned on 
the noon train. One of our Bible 
women went on the same train for 
country Sunday school work, and 
Saga San asked her many questions 
in the little time each week that they 
rode together. She found out the 
Way and gave herself to Christ and 


-has been rejoicing in His peace. 


Saga San says, “If I hadn’t had 
this trouble I might never have 
known of Christ, so I am very thank- 
ful for it.” She is like the blind 
man in our church in Himeji who has 
a thanksgiving service every year on 
the day that he became blind, be- 
cause through his blindness he found 
Christ—Amy Acock, Himeji, Japan. 


€ 
Classes for Buddhist Girls 


I haven’t written since school 
opened last May so I’ll have to tell 
you a little about our enrolment. We 
have almost as many as last year in 
spite of the depression and we are 
very glad, for some schools have felt 
the slump a great deal. Then, too, 
there has been no outstanding opposi- 
tion against the teaching of religion 
in our school. I remember one time 
before I came to Burma I wished that 
I could have a class of non-Christian 
girls for awhile. Now I have my 
wish,:.for I. have a class of 28 
Buddhist girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty years. Many of 
them have always been in Christian 
schools. To most of them has come 
the call to make their decision either 


for or against Christ and they have 
either yielded to a strong Buddhist 
family or they have decided that the 
way is too hard. There are some in 
the class, however, who would like 
to be Christians and are interested.— 
Eva Cummins, Mandalay, Burma. 


© 


What Should We Do 
Without It? 


The box of White Cross supplies 
which you so generously sent has 
been received, and is greatly appreci- 
ated. Since the addition of the new 
wing to the hospital we have had 
more patients and so have needed 
more supplies. Just now the store- 
room of linens is empty, all being in 
use, so you can imagine what the 
White Cross supplies mean to us 
when they come. There is a good 
deal of dysentery now, and there are 
eight burn cases which require many 
dressings. At present there are more 
patients than we have beds for, even 
with the larger space which we have. 

In the morning prayers we are 
taking up the Gospel of Mark, the 
reading and explanation being both 
in English and in Visayan. I wish 
you could hear them singing the old 
familiar hymns in their own dialect. 
the Visayan. The room is crowded 
every morning as the patients and 
visitors as well as the nurses come to 
listen to the gospel story. 

A new class of twelve girls is to 
be admitted on May 1, and we are 
doing some spring house-cleaning in 
anticipation of their arrival, in order 
to have everything as nearly ideal as 
possible, to teach them the very best 
of cleanliness. I am hoping some- 
times to have a little model kitchen, 
in addition to the one which is in 
constant use, in which to teach the 
girls individually the ways of pre- 
paring proper foods. We are doing 
the best we can in that line now with 
the facilities we have—Flora 6G. 
Ernst, Capiz, P. I. 
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A Trip Along a Bengal Road 


By Mary W. BACHELER 


NotE—The reference to Dr. Mary 
W. Bacheler in the historical survey 
of Free Baptist Foreign Missions by 
Dr. A. W. Jefferson on page 165 
brings added interest to the following 
sketch by Dr. Bacheler herself.—Eb. 


WE went along the Pilgrim Road 
for 3 miles, the road so sacred 
to the Hindus that the devout often 
stop in crossing it, take a handful of 
the dust, put it to their foreheads or 
lips and bow in adoration. That is 
because it is the road to Puri (Jug- 
gernaut) and hence holy all its 
length. This bit of road is usually 
good. Then we turned off into the 
jungle and after crossing the railway 
tracks we came to a little village 
where the gate-keeper lives when not 
on duty. This man is pretty good, 
but his predecessor used to often lock 
the gate and go off and we had to 
call him from his village. This is 
a desirable gate to keep, because 
many bullock carts come along 
bringing wood, rice and straw, and 
the gatekeeper always takes toll as 
they pass. We heard of several 
“near-accidents” while the other man 
was there, but none since this one 
has taken charge. 


The next bit of road is called “the 
big jungle” and sometimes there are 
wild pigs, and leopards and other 
big cats, and sometimes robbers. The 
chauffeur is always glad to get 
through this jungle by daylight when 
we return from Bhimpore. Some- 
times I can feel his tenseness as I sit 
beside him. Often things come up at 
the last minute that delay me, so I 
don’t get home till after dark. Al- 
ways at this season we meet lines and 
lines of bullock carts. The rice does 
not need special attention, men and 
bullocks are free to haul wood straw 
and long, long timber, sticking out 
front and back. I am always afraid 
the bullocks will take fright and turn 
and wipe us off the road. 

It was after dark when we got to 
the big jungle. I always hope we 
will see some wild jungle creature, 
but none crossed the road this time. 
The chauffeur said that was because 
there are at this season so many 
bullock carts on the road. 

As we passed through one of the 
larger villages we found a tangle of 
carts and there were drums beating 
and men shouting so loudly the cart- 
men did not pay any attention to us. 
We found the reason was that just 
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beyond them bulls and some bullocks 
were tied to stakes at the roadside 
and the people were teasing them. 
One man in front had a big sack 
which he threatened to throw over 
the bull’s head and that made it jump 
for him, to the great delight of all 
the crowd. The big resonant drums 
were beating throbbingly and drunk- 
en men were shouting. 

Gurudas told me that at this season 
different ones have such an exhibi- 
tion, and spend a lot of money on it. 
All do not have it at the same date, 
so everyone has a chance to see them 
all. He said the cattle are well fed 
beforehand, and sometimes get so 
wild that if they are untied at once 
they run away and sometimes are 
never found. They have to be cooled 
off carefully first. Sometimes buf- 
faloes are made the objects of this 
sport. Gurudas said sometimes a pig 
is put in among the buffaloes and 
they run on it and gore it. 

Remittent fever seems to be the 
type this year that is quite common, 
and then what you do is to try to 
keep the temperature down as far 
as possible and get in as much qui- 
nine as you can when the tempera- 
ture gets down a little. 

Next week we go down to Balasore 
to Conference. I may not go. There 
is a good deal of sickness, some 
among our own people. 

We are having beautiful weather 
and every night and morning” the 
pageantry of the sky delights our 
souls and the new day is ushered in 
with brilliance in sky and cloud. 

Much of the Bhimpore road is 
bordered with rice fields, and it has 
been interesting to watch the process 
of cultivation. This is reaping time. 
and many of the fields have been 
reaped. I stopped to get some of the 
grain to send you. There are many 
kinds of rice, and farmers plant it 
according to the market, and accord- 
ing to the land, some rice growing 
best on the high land, and some need- 
ing more water. 

I hear some early patients, so | 
will say goodbye and go and see to 
them, and after that finish my pre- 
parations for the Bible women’s ex- 
amination this afternoon. 
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Feasting the Indian Finding the Jesus 


Orphans in Oklahoma 


It has become an annual custom 
for the Creek Indian churches in 
Oklahoma to give a big teast for the 
children of the Murrow Indian Or- 
phans’ Home. Not only do they 
feast the children but they leave with 
the Home substantial gifts of food, 
groceries and other good things that 
last many days. At the last feast 
day eighty visitors were present, rep- 
resenting fourteen different churches. 
Some had brought their food already 
prepared. The women know just 
what the Indian children like—all 
the Indian dishes. The children ate 
first and were given plenty of time 
in which to eat as much of the food 
prepared for them as they wanted. 
They certainly enjoyed the feast. 

President Weeks expressed to the 
visitors his appreciation for their 
interest and willingness to help. He 
told them of the prospective addi- 
tions to Bacone College and of the 
financial conditions of the Home, 
better than for many years past. 
Then the assistant superintendent of 
the Home told of the conditions and 
needs of the children and invited 
the people to go through the build- 
ings if they wished. Two Indians 
told what Bacone meant to them and 
what they should do for Bacone be- 
cause it was their school. The fol- 


lowing churches were represented 
(note the Indian names): West 
Eufaula, Montezuma, Big Harbor, 
Little Quarsarty, Tuskegee, Sand 
Creek, Wetumka, Middle Creek, Tul- 
mochussee, Salt Creek, Deep Fork 
Hillabee, Butler Creek, Little Cus- 
setah, Wewoka. 


Y 


Beginning the New 

Year with Christ / 

Seven of our people at the Tren- 
ton Avenue Christian Center in Buf- 
falo followed our Lord in baptism 
New Year’s day. One of them is a 
young woman, who accepted Christ 
four years ago. At that time her 
mother and father disapproved of 
her baptism. Her mother and sister 
went with her into the baptismal 
pool. They are all rejoicing. 

A young man who taught in a 
small town high school last winter 
has been unemployed this winter. 
He has taken the responsibility of 
leading our boys on the gymnasium 
floor on Tuesday evenings. Little by 
little his interest has grown. About 
a week ago he accepted the Lord as 
his Saviour—ZL. Belle Long and 
Bertie Langhery. 





Sunlight Mission, Toreva, Arizona 





Way in Hopiland 
“There is much to rejoice over 
these days. On December 11th two 
Hopis accepted Jesus Christ. The 
following Sunday they were bap- 
tized. Agnes and Milton have lost 
three children in three years. When 
the last one died a few weeks ago 
they decided it was because they 
were not living right. So they began 
to think seriously about the Jesus 
Way. In answer to earnest prayers 
of their fathers and the other Chris- 
tian people they are now on the 
Jesus Road. Their fathers have been 
Christians many years and you might 
know they are happy about this. 
Lomanikeoma, Milton’s father is an 
old crippled man. To see his son 
baptized he rode seven miles on a 
very cold day. He made the journey 
not in an automobile but on his old 
white burro, making from two to four 
miles an hour.—Lolita Stickler. 


ee 


Japanese Lad Demonstrates 
Personal Evangelism 

In November the Young People’s 
Christian Conference of the North- 
west was held in Seattle. This or- 
ganization is three years old and is 
composed of nearly 400 young 
people. One of the aims of the con- 
ference is to develop Christian lead- 
ership, and evidences of this goal 
are already seen. 

In one of the discussion groups 
a fine young Christian lad spoke so 
well on the subject of personal 
evangelism. He is American-born, a 
member of the Japanese Baptist 
Church and recently spent a year in 
Japan. He was rather shocked to 
find how little the young people in 
Japan know about Christianity. He 
asked several friends to go with him 
to church. “Why,” they said, “we 
do not .know anything about the 
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Christian religion and it would be 
strange for us to go. Besides, our 
parents would hardly approve of our 
going.” A few weeks later one 
student came asking if he would take 
him to church and said, “I would 
really like to go.” They attended 
many times and the boy asked for 
a Bibles Mr. M said, “I had 
only my English New Testament 
with me but I was determined | 
would find a Japanese Bible for 
him.” A Japanese minister loaned 
me one and I gave it to the student. 
“Now it has been several months 
since I’ve returned to Seattle and 
recently a letter came from this 
same young man telling me he has 
decided to become a Christian.” 
—May Herd, Seattle, Wash. 


Twenty-Two Confessions 
of Faith 

“Twelve persons in the Pueblo 
Center, and ten at Salt Creek made 
a public confession of faith in Christ 
during the revival meetings in Octo- 
ber. These are being nurtured and 
instructed and we hope to report 
baptisms very soon.—Louise B. Car- 
ter, Christian Center, Pueblo, Col. 


Polish Church in Buffalo 
Conducts Two Missions 

The Polish Baptist Church of 
Buffalo reports fifteen baptisms in 
the past three months. All of these 
people have been coming regularly 
to the Mission fer a year or more. 
Rev. Walter Chrzanowski, the pas- 
tor, says they have been trained to 
make 100 per cent Christians. Al- 
though they endure much persecu- 
tion in the neighborhood they are 
undaunted and try to bring others to 
Christ. The services, Sunday school 
and prayer meetings have doubled in 
attendance. 

Miss Grace Hatch, the missionary, 
writes: “Thanksgiving Day was the 
very first time our mission folk sat 
around the table in Christian fellow- 
ship. We served 93 that evening and 
had a lovely Thanksgiving service. 
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A Mexican mother and her little family. The father is 
doorkeeper at the Baptist hospital, Puebla 




















We also had a wonderful Watch 
Night service which both the church 
and the mission attended. Many re- 
lated their experiences and the joy 
which had come to their lives in re- 
ceiving Christ. One man said at this 
season the birth of Christ was cele- 
brated in the heart of each one ia 
his family and it made such a change 
in their lives. Never before had they 
had a lock on their door, but now 
the whole ten of them had to go to 


every service on Sunday and also to 
prayer meeting so he had to buy a 
lock for his door. These people have 
never before sung hymns and it is 
wonderful to note the eagerness with 
which they are learning and enjoy- 
ing singing. 

“Our third mission was started 
this fall at Tonawanda where about 
twenty-five or thirty Polish people 
are attending regularly and our 
pastor’s brother is preaching.” 
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School of Missions, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


An enthusiastic report of this 
School of Missions at Galesburg has 
been received, and the plan included 
some features that were different from 
those held in many schools of mis- 
sions. Three of the six sessions were 
devoted to the study of the American 
Indian, and three to the study of 
China. The first two weeks of each 
three-week period were devoted to 
graded study classes on the lecture 
course basis. In the younger class 
the same theme, either China or the 
Indians, was continued throughout the 
six weeks. The third night of each 
three-week period was a special ses- 
sion, one having an Indian night, and 
the other a Chinese festival. Mis- 
sionary dramatics occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the general pro- 
gram. The devotional periods were 
built around great missionary hymns. 
The study classes followed and the 
feature period closed the session. 

The feature periods included the 
following: (1) Each night a five- 
minute drill on Baptist mission sta- 
tions, using electrified maps of U. S. 
and China. (2) “Atmosphere”—Ex- 
amples of Indian and Chinese art, 
pictures, etc., arranged by the Guild 
croup. (3) “Along the Indian 
Trails’ and “Lanterns in Their 
Hands” were responsive readings 
given by different individuals to 
present facts regarding the two study 
fields. Other special features were: 


First night, “Missions Speaks,” a 
playlet by the W.W.G. girls. 

Second night, a talk by Professor 
of History in Knox College on the 
development of the Mid-West along 
the routes of the Indian Trails. 

Third Night—Indian Night. Indian 
Museum examined under the guid- 
ance of the chairman, followed by a 
supper featuring Indian foods. There 


were favors of paper feathers made 
by the primary class. Indian songs 
and legends were given by members 
of the younger classes, and the 
dramatics class gave a play “Two 
Thousand Miles for a Book.” 

Fourth Night—Pantomimes from 
reading of “East Wind: West Wind.” 

Fifth Night—Talk by local Chinese 
woman of culture. 

Chinese Festival. Chinese foods 
used at supper. Table decorations 
and favors prepared by children’s 
classes. Other Chinese settings and 
a concluding play “The Honorable 
Mrs. Ling’s Conversion” by the 
Dramatics Class. 

The following projects were car- 
ried through: 

Showers for Baptist Mission Sta- 
tions under the direction of the 
“Shower Lady.” Small articles need- 
ed at Indian stations in Arizona and 
Montana were brought in and pre- 
sented in appropriate manner by the 
“Shower Lady.” 

Project for China was based on a 
leaflet “What do you do with your 
small change.” The permission of 
the church trustees was secured to 
bring amounts of money for China 
stations as mentioned in the leaflet. 


These were presented by dropping 
them into a Chinese lantern “To 
send the Light.” 

A Reading-Between-Sessions pro- 
ject was another feature. Leaflets 
secured through the state office were 
taken home and read carefully be- 
tween sessions of the school. In- 
cluded among these leaflets were 
“Heralds of the Jesus Road,” “In- 
dian Patchwork,” “Bacone College,” 
“China, A Field Survey,” “What 
Dolls Have Done.” 

The Dean of the School was Mrs. 
R. A. Chandler. The enterprise and 
imagination which went into the 
preparation of this school are worthy 
of our highest commendation, and we 
recommend a careful study of this 
plan by other churches. 


A Successful Conference 
in Arizona 


Rev. R. R. Pulliam, of Douglas, 
Ariz. writes: “The First Baptist 
Church here recently had Mrs. 
James Fisher, of Phoenix, and Mrs. 
Hattie Coldwell, of Scottsdale, for 
a two days’ missionary conference. I 
am speaking by authority of the 
church when I say that under the 
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leadership of these two state work- 
ers this conference was one of the 
most instructive and beneficial meet- 
ings ever held in the Douglas church. 
The visiting women both proved 
themselves very capable and even 
superior in their line of work. The 
conference produced such a response 
on the part of our church member- 
ship, (and our church is not large) 
that we paid all the expenses. As a 
result of their work, our church has 
planned a School of Missions in 
which there will be six classes.” 


Proceedings of the Laymen’s 
Conference Now Available 
Proceedings of the big conference 
conducted by the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New York last November, 
including answers to questions from 
the floor, are printed in a book of 
125 pages, and are available with- 


out cost to anyone desiring a copy of 


these proceedings. If you desire a 
copy, address the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, 2001 Pershing 


Square Building, New York. 





A Track Meet in Boston 


The track meet was the outstanding 
item of interest on the program for 
the mid-winter rally of the Royal Am- 
bassador Boys’ Camp held at the Bos- 
ton Y.M.C.A. on December 27. 

An 18-inch trophy cup had been 
presented by Albert H. Curtis, with 
the understanding that the chapter 
winning the meet for three years 
could have permanent possession. 

Fifteen chapters were represented 
in the entries. The boys were di- 
vided into four classes on the basis 
of age and weight. Each group com- 
peted in five contests: 45-yard dash, 
100-yard dash, running high jump, 
standing broad jump, and a race. 

The Bruce chapter, represented by 
the team shown in the photograph, 
won first place, securing a total of 
122 points. Second place was taken 
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by the team representing the First 
Baptist Church of Medford, Mass., 
with a total of 80 points. 

The track meet was under the di- 
rection of George S. Winsor, Chief 
Counsellor of the Bruce chapter of 
Dorchester Temple. 

The rally supper was served to 183 
boys and men in Bates Hall of the 
Boston “Y.” Newton Fetter lead the 
singing and the Brighton Ave. Church 
orchestra, under the leadership of 
Perry Killam, rendered several selec- 
tions. Mel Prior, the popular camp 
director, presided and brought a brief 
message. The S. F. Smith Chapter of 
Newton Centre gave an _ excellent 
scout demonstration. Saw Chit 
Maung, a student at Newton, sang 
in seven languages “If You Give 
Your Heart to Jesus,” to the delight 
of the boys. The program concluded 
with the showing of camp movies by 


Robert Friend. 


An R. A. Report Blank 


At the R. A. headquarters in New 
York a special report blank is being 
printed for purposes of a general 
enrolment of information among the 
chapters in the different states. The 
blank calls for essential facts, is not 
elaborate, but much to the point. 
This fresh enrolment of chapters is 
being carried out by the High Coun- 
sellors in the states, and we are. anx- 
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ious that every Chief Counsellor and 
local chapter will assist us in getting 
the information in order that we may 
know at the end of the year where 
we stand in matters of enrolment 
and growth. Will you help us? 


A Royal Ambassador 
Radio Broadcast 


Miss Juliette Mather, Young Peo- 
ple’s Secretary for the Woman’s 
Union of Alabama, has requested this 
announcement of a broadcast on the 
R. A. which will take place on 
March 10 at 8:45 o’clock over Sta- 
tion KWKH. This marks the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary of the R. A. organ- 
ization of the South, and the program 
is in the nature of a celebration. 
The goals which the R. A. of the 
South have set for 1933 are 4,000 
chapters, 40,000 members, and a 
$30,000 gift to the cooperative pro- 
gram. Miss Mather writes: “We will 
indeed be happy to feel that the 
Royal Ambassadors in the North are 
sharing our broadcasting program on 
March 10.” Five minutes of the 
fifteen-minute broadcast will repre- 
sent the greetings of the R. A. of the 
North to the R. A. of the South. 

It would be a happy occurrence in 
connection with the next meeting of 
the N. B. C. in Washington if the 
R. A. of the South and of the North 
could have a brief demonstration of 
the importance of their work. 


An Active Chapter 


Rev. A. Henry Giuliano, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Kenton, 
Ohio, writes in a most interesting let- 
ter about the activities of the William 
Carey Chapter in his church. 

On January 17 there was held in 
the church an initiation service for a 
group of boys who had satisfactorily 
passed the requirements for the page 
degree, and also the ambassador de- 
gree. Mr. Giuliano says the boys are 
greatly enjoying their work and de- 
light in their weekly programs. They 
have what they call an R. A. problem 
and project meeting at which time the 
boys bring their problems, and they 
are discussed in a helpful manner. 
Some special projects have been 
carried through by this group. 
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Mary Bacheler Teen Age Guild, Detroit 


Just for Today 


1. Just for today I will try to live 
through this day only, not to tackle 
my whole life problem at once. 

2. Just for today I will be happy. 
This assumes that what Abraham 
Lincoln said is true that “most folks 
are about as happy as they make 
up their minds to be.” Happiness 
is from within; it is not a matter of 
externals. 

3. Just for today I will try to ad- 
just myself to what is, and not try to 
adjust everything to my own desires. 
I will take my family, my business, 
my luck as they come and fit myself 
to them. 

4. Just for today I will take care 
of my body. I will exercise it, care 
for it and nourish it, not abuse it or 
neglect it, so that it will be a perfect 
machine for my bidding. 

5. Just for today I will try to 
strengthen my mind. I will learn 
something useful. I will not be a 
mental loafer. I will read some- 
thing that requires effort, thought, 
and concentration. 

6. Just for today I will exercise 
my soul in three ways; I will do 
somebody a good turn and not get 
found out. I will do at least two 


things I don’t want to do, as William 
James suggests, just for exercise. 

7. Just for today I will be agree- 
able. 


I will look as well as I can, 


dress as becomingly as possible, talk 
low, act courteously, be liberal with 
praise, criticize not at all, nor find 
fault with anything and not try to 
regulate nor improve anyone. 

8. Just for today I will have a 
program. I will write down what I 
expect to do every hour. I may not 
follow it exactly, but I will have it. 
It will eliminate two pests, hurry 
and indecision. 

9. Just for today I will have a 
quiet half hour all by myself and 
relax. In this half hour, I will think 
of God, so as to get a little more 
perspective to my life. 

10. Just for today I will be un- 
afraid, especially I will not be afraid 
to be happy, to enjoy what is beauti- 
ful, to love, and to believe that those 
I love, love me. 


—Hugh Barrett Dobbs. 


The above was copied from “The 
Window of the Y. W. A.,” which is 
the official magazine of the Girls’ 
and Young Women’s Organization 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Are you equal to that test of living? 
Let’s all try! 

I am sorry there were complica- 
tions which made it impossible to 
print Virginia Edsall’s play Watena, 
but now I have not a promise, but 
a perfectly wonderful Indian play, 
Tomorrow’s Trail, written by two 
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Rhode Island girls, Gertrude Web- 
ster and Frances Dunn. It is just off 
the press, price 15c. It is very dra- 
matic in spots and has the right 
attitudes. It will require very care- 
ful preparation but when well done 
makes an unforgettable impression. 
We have no new plays on China but 
if you have not used the following 
you will find them very good: Hon- 
orable Mrs. Ling’s Conversion, 14 
characters, one hour, 35c; Slave Girl 
and School Girl, 8 characters, 30 
minutes, 15c; The Color Line, 6 
characters, 30 minutes, 15c; The 
Girl Who Fell Through the Earth, 
11 characters, 15c; Chee Moo’s 
Choice, 6 characters, 40 minutes, 
20c. These may be ordered from the 
New York office. 

Miss Gertrude Wales’ booklet, 
Daily Bible Memory Verses, has 
been issued in paper and may be 
ordered from Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
price is 10c. Why not store your 
mind with these choice selections 
from the world’s best seller? 

The W. W. G. European tour is 
off for this year because of the post- 
ponement of the Baptist World Al- 
liance until the summer of 1934. I 
was delighted at the responses from 
our Guild girls and now we have a 
whole year to save up for it, and 
it happens that 1934 will be the year 
for the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau and the 100th Anniversary of 
the birth of Charles Spurgeon. 

Now, finally, Gu Gi’s, the drive 
for new subscribers to Misstons! 
First announcement of the plan ap- 
peared in December Missions, page 
627, and the second in January, 
page 56. Before January Ist one 
Chapter was on the Honor List, and 
one on the Loyalty List. If you do 
not know about it write me at once, 
as we want to flood Missions’ office 
with new subscriptions at $1.00 a 
year. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
meets in Washington, D. C., May 
24-29. We shall have our usual 
Annual Guild Day Conference and 
Banquet May 23. This is the year 
for the Eastern and Middle West 


States to run our attendance into the 
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hundreds. Have you ever been to 
the capitol city? No time like the 
present. Eastern Pennsylvania is 


working up a big delegation even 
now, January 16th. April Missions 
will give more definite information. 
We must make this a record breaker. 

If your Loyalties Gift is not com- 
pleted, you still have nearly two 
months to make good. “How much 
owest thou unto thy Lord?” 


Circle of Light 


This Chapter is in Calvary Church, 
Omaha, Neb., and it has always been 
up to the minute. It captured the 
Year Book prize at the Annual Guild 
Day in Kansas City, and now comes 
a report telling of present activities. 
The picture shows a few of us at 
our Cabin Party in the woods out- 
side the city where we had a delight- 
ful week-end. We cooked our meals 
outside, had a fine program, includ- 
ing an impressive Consecration Serv- 
ice, spent a sleepless night which was 
part of the fun. We have qualified 
for the third consecutive year in the 
Reading Contest and one of our 
members, Wilma Upchurch, won the 
District Individual Contest including 
reading, attendance at program and 
White Cross meetings, Assemblies, 
Conventions, and won the District 
Theme Contest. We have given Such 
Stuff three times. Our membership 
is twenty-three and we have an aver- 
age attendance of nineteen. 


Brockport Entertains 
Tonawanda Indian Guild 

The Counsellor of the Guild at 
Brockport, N. Y., is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garnham and she is about one hun- 
dred per cent ideal. Her Chapter 
was organized last July and this is 
the report through December: 

All our members are qualifying 
in the Reading Contest; we have 
nearly finished the required five 
books each, and many of the girls 
have read ten books. Also we com- 


pleted during the summer the study 








book on China and six girls turned 
in notebooks containing material 
they collected on China. 

We meet every two weeks and 
have done White Cross work at more 
than half of them. We have a sub- 
scription to Missions that is being 
passed around like a reading book. 
We have had three study classes on 
Indian Americans and have been the 
guest of the Guild of Indian girls at 
the Tonawanda Reservation. This 
Saturday they are coming down to 
Brockport as our guests at a Christ- 
mas party. We have twenty-two 
dolls’ beds with little dolls, a big 
box of rubber sponge toys and cloth- 
ing, etc., for them to take back. Also 
my girls are dividing in groups to 
make up Christmas boxes for each 
Indian girl. These boxes are for 
the girls themselves and are to carry 
gifts such as my girls would like for 
themselves. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 
17th, two carloads of people came 
from the Indian Reservation. There 
were seven girls, W. W. G. members 
from the Reservation and Mrs. 
Spring and Mrs. Blueye, their Coun- 
sellors. We played for about two 
hours and then the picture was taken 
in the chancel of our church audi- 
torium. We gave to each of the girls 
present a box wrapped up attrac- 
tively and filled with gifts from my 
girls. The Indian girls brought us 
a large bunch of bittersweet berries 
and a number of small wreaths 
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which we added to the decorations 
of our church. 

Supper followed with tables deco- 
rated very prettily and several of my 
girls came for that part who were 
working during the day. We had 
thirty-nine Guild members present 
in all. I think the devotional period 
will remain with all of us as a most 
delightful memory. Of course we 
had Christmas carols and the Christ- 
mas story and then our prayer circle 
without a break in the circle of 
thirty-nine girls. At the close we 
sang “Follow the Gleam,” “I Would 
Be True,” “Living for Jesus” and 


“Have Thine Own Way, Lord.” All 


lights were out except candles, 
Christmas tree and the fire in the 
fireplace. 


Then they loaded up their cars 
with the toys and clothing we had 
collected in conjunction with the 
Women’s Society and the Crusaders 
and instead of following out to the 
sidewalk to call farewells, my girls 
turned out all the lights and each 
heid a lighted candle in the windows 
as the cars pulled away. 


A Guild Sunday School Project 
Denver, INDIANA: 


You printed in Missions last win- 
ter an article about the Sunday 
school which the Denver Guild was 
conducting for the children of Tin 
Town, a huddle of shanties down 
along the Wabash River at Peru. 











Brockport, N. Y., Guild with their Indian guests 
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This picture shows the pupils of that 
Sunday school. We brought them 
out to Denver, twenty-three of them, 
for Sunday school and morning wor- 
ship at our church on November 
20th. After the services we went to 
the home of one of our girls in the 
country where a beautiful dinner 
was prepared by the Guild girls and 
our hostess. The meal was served 
cafeteria style and plates. were. filled 
and refilled until everyone had all 
they could eat. The afternoon was 
spent in outdoor play, snowballing, 
etc., and games and music indoors. 


A Belated House Party Report 
The Guilds of Laramie and Chey- 


enne, Wyoming, had a glorious time 
at a joint House Party held at the 
Hynds Scout Lodge in the foothills 
of the Rockies. The setting among 
towering rocks and pine-clad hills 
is beautiful. Ten girls from each 
Chapter were in attendance. 

In the early evening an inspiring 
Candle Service and Council was 
held in the Lodge. This was fol- 
lowed by a jolly time of singing 
around a huge campfire. The Lara- 
mie Guild took charge of a beautiful 
Sunrise Service of songs, prayer and 
a short play. The fellowship was 
wonderful, and we parted hoping to 
repeat the experience another year. 


Find a Suggestion for Boys 
in this Report 


Mary BacHELoR CHAPTER: 


We are one of three Guilds in the 
Jefferson Avenue Church, Detroit, 
the Intermediate girls of our Sunday 
school. We are studying Three Ar- 
rows at our program meetings once 
a month. Then for our service meet- 
ings we have dressed fifteen small 
dolls, made twenty-six bean bags, a 
dozen scrap-books, stuffed and made 
twelve rabbits and ducks, and made 
stockings to be filled with candy for 
the Colored Christian Center. We 
challenged the boys to make our 
bean boards and they also made five 
other game boards. They took the 
ends out of orange crates, polished 
and painted them a bright red, and 
painted the numbers in yellow, which 
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From top to bottom: Circle of Light Guild, Calvary Church, 
Omaha; Wyoming House Party; Members of the Denver, 
Indiana, Guild, with some of their Sunday school pupils. 
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More Response from the W. W. G.! 


On the Honor Roll-—-The Florence Matheweson Roddy Chapter of Port- 
land, Me., with 10 new subscriptions, sent in by Miss Sadie Hider. 


On the Loyalty List—The Tioga Chapter of the First Baptist Church of 
Tioga, Pa., with 5 new subscriptions sent in by Miss Carrie Benson. 


Hundreds of chapters are working on this subscription campaign. Many 
have secured one and two and three new subscriptions, 
Will you help bring it into thousands of 


Send reports of subscriptions, 
copies of the magazine, subscription blanks, etc., 


W. W. G. Subscription Department, MISSIONS 


Are you also cooperat- 


requests for sample 
to 


New York City 

















certainly made some fine looking 
boards, much nicer than you could 
purchase at the stores. These ar- 
ticles were given to children who had 
no Christmas. 

Our quota this year goes to Mary 
Murray in Montana and we will start 
gathering in the material for her at 
our next meeting. 


GUILD VESPERS 


Reports of Vesper Services held 
December 4th have-come from near 
and far and the programs were var- 
ied, original, and inspiring. In fair- 
ness to all, I am not printing any 
that were held in the U. S. A., but 
am giving you this one from Porto 
Rico where our Lydia Huber is such 
a loyal Guild booster. What do you 
think of an attendance of 300 in con- 
nection with one of our mission 
stations?—A. J. N. 


Guild Vespers in Porto Rico 
On Sunday afternoon, December 


Ath, the World Wide Guild of San 
Juan Baptist Church, Porto Rico, 
held its fifth annual Vesper service. 
The meeting was held, not in the 
local church, but in the Congrega- 
tional Mission School auditorium in 
Santurce, thus making possible a 
wider influence. There were repre- 
sentatives present from many churches 
and institutions, and although it was 
a rainy afternoon about 300 were 


This large group of young 


present. 


women was an impressive sight. 
The program was led by the Guild 

of the Puerta de Tierra Baptist 

Church, with twenty-six present, all 


W. 


wearing their W. G. uniforms. 
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After a piano solo the groups that 
rendered the program marched in 
singing the W. W. G. hymn. Fol- 
lowing a period of meditation and 
silent worship, all joined in singing 
“T Would Be True” and then in 
prayer. The Guild girls recited in 
unison their Guild Covenant and 
‘sang “Follow the Gleam.” 

The president gave a message of 
welcome to all and the representa- 
tives of the various churches re- 
sponded with salutations from their 
groups. The shield of the World 
Wide Guild was before the audience 
with its bright motto Lealtad—Loy- 
alty. The pageant “The Challenge 
of the Cross” was most impressively 
presented. The Blanche Kellogg 
girls sang a beautiful anthem about 
Loyalty. As a closing hymn we sang 
“Living for Jesus,” and with the pas- 
tor’s prayer in our hearts we went 
out of the service, each of us surely 
more deeply consecrated to our 


Master.—Mrs. J. S. Hutchinson, Jr. 





L 


Childrens World Crusade} 
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GOD’S CHILDREN 


If ev’ry little child could see 
Our Saviour’s shining face, 
I think that each one eagerly 
Would run to His embrace. 


Though black the hand, red, brown, 
or white, 
All hearts are just the same, 
Each one is precious in His sight, 
Each one He calls by name. 


And those who hear in ev'ry land, 
With loyal hearts and true, 
Will grasp some little brother’s 
hand, 


And lead him onward, too. 


—Alfred R. Lincoln. 


Rally Day, April 8 
It has grown to be one of the 
much anticipated dates, this annual 


OTE 





missionary rally for all Baptist boys 
and girls. They look forward to it 
eagerly and each year sees more 
churches entering into the plans and 
either arranging for a local rally for 
their own children or taking their 
children to the Association Rally, be 
it far or near. Of course, the bus 
or auto ride to a distant church with 
pennants flying and stickers pasted 
on the windshield and windows add 
to the jollity. 

All plans should be heartily en- 
tered into by all participating 
churches. Therefore, they should all 
help make the plans. Every church 
should send a representative to the 
planning meeting with some sugges- 
tions for the program—a good story, 
exercise, song, or musical number 
that your children could do. Ad- 
vertise it in the church two weeks 
in advance of the day. 
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The program may include what- 
ever you wish, but one object of the 
rally is to check up on the activities 
of the year so there should be re- 


ports on the following: Number of | 


books read, Honor Points won, 
money given to missions, Christmas 
boxes sent, attendance at rally from 
each group (some award is often 
given for the largest attendance from 
any church), etc. 

This year we have had some inter- 
esting letters and stories from our 
special missionaries and they should 
be on the program. (See Missions 
for November and _ December.) 
There has been unlimited opportu- 
nity for exhibit work this year, and 
that should be shown, Indian pot- 
tery, bead work, basketry, etc. The 
Picture Map of China would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting if two or three 
children who have worked on it ex- 
plain the special features, and have 
some specimens to exhibit of the in- 
dustries pictured in the border. It 
is easy to find some rice bowls, lace, 
embroidery and carving. Why not 
have the children who give these ex- 
planations appear in Chinese cos- 
tumes? Stories taken either from 
the study books of the year or the 
graded Sunday school missionary 
stories on the Indians will be appro- 
priate, for children like to hear a 
good story retold. Or a missionary 
who speaks well to children may be 
the special feature, or the new stere- 
opticon lecture on the children of 
Japan. If you would like a formal 
worship service, see the announce- 
ment of the Children’s Service of 
Worship on these pages. 


han, L Fide 


An Unusual 
Reading Contest Poster 

We have had our prize book Ling 
Yang, read chapter by chapter dur- 
ing the worship period of the church 
school, junior department. I wish 
you could see the reading poster my 
assistant, Miss Harrington, made for 
us last year. Each reader was rep- 
resented on the poster by a Bible or 


book cut from construction paper 
with the name written on the front, 
the back being pasted to the poster. 
These opened, and inside was a white 
sheet of paper with the names of the 
books read by that person. As we 
had 128 readers, it meant that num- 
ber of small books, and inside the 
titles of 576 books. We are very 
proud of the poster and also the 
reading done by the children that 
made such a poster possible. 
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We have been studying Indians 
this winter, having just closed a six- 
week session. We used materials 
from Many Moons Ago and Now, 
and Children of the Great Spirit. 
We are now studying China. 

We have sent out fifteen scrap- 
books and 100 Christmas cards with 
Bible verses pasted over names and 
blotters on the backs. These went 
to two of our Indian stations.—Mrs. 
C. E. Hawkins, Mason City, lowa. 


SOME LITTLE FRIENDS IN ASSAM 
By EDITH E. CRISSENBERRY 


Perhaps you will be interested in 
becoming acquainted with some of 
the seventy active little Brownies in 
our Mission School Kindergarten in 
Nowgong, Assam. 

That round-faced, curly-haired lit- 
tle Hindu lady is Bimola, the five- 
year-old daughter of the boarding 
master in the Government boys’ high 
school. She is the most calm and 
serene child of her age that we have 
in school. Nothing seems to ever 
disturb her peace of mind or ruffle 
her temper. No task ever seems to 
daunt her. She has advanced rap- 
idly to the highest groups in the 
kindergarten. 

Next to Bimola sits Kaisen, a little 
Mohammedan girl, her home neigh- 
bor as well as her school neighbor. 








=, 


Kaisen is equally bright and quick, 
but feels that she is responsible for 
the conduct of her classmates as well 
as for her own, and is over-zealous 
in reporting that “somebody is doing 
something.” Another little Moham- 
medan girl in the group is Rubee. 
Rubee is really under school age but 
she has two sisters two and three 
years older than herself who come 
to school and Rubee insists on com- 
ing too. 
leaders in her group. Rubee’s mother 
and father were longing for a son 
when Rubee was born, so they have 
bought her a little boy’s suit of 
clothes and sometimes she comes to 
school arrayed in them, and with her 
shingled hair she looks for all the 
world like a twin brother of herself. 





Dr. Dorothy Kinney and some of her little Assamese patients 








She is really one of the | 
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Heralds and Crusaders, Guantanamo, Cuba 


Ramzani, although older than Ru- 
bee, is much smaller. She is a little 
Mymensingh orphan who has been 
adopted by a Christian family in the 
town. The Mymensinghers are im- 
migrant people who have in recent 
years come into the Nowgong Dis- 
trict in great numbers and are devel- 
oping the waste lands. Ramzani 
though small is mighty and no one 
ever dares impose upon her. Her 
hobby is “passing things” and when 
she is monitor woe to any one who 
tries to interfere with her duties and 
responsibilities. This morning she 
was passing the chalk, and Numal, 
a little boy about her own age but 
much larger, helped himself to a 
piece from the box. Ramzani’s eyes 
flashed fire and she grabbed his hand 
and shouted to her teacher to see 
what Numal was doing. Numal has 
learned many boyish pranks from 
his four older brothers, one of them 
being to tease little girls, so he is 
quite frequently reported on by his 
little girl classmates. But he is 
never rude or unkind — only mis- 
chievous. 


Amul is another interesting little 
lad, the son of our church treasurer, 
and has been coming to Sunday 
school for a long time. The sand-box 
and handwork are his special delight. 


Three new little girls came into 
the boarding school as well as into 
the kindergarten this month. They 
are from a tea plantation in the dis- 
trict. Their parents are all em- 
ployed on the plantation. The man- 
ager encouraged them to place their 
daughters in school and they brought 
them in well fitted with clothing, tin 


trunks, combs, plates, and cups. 
Morium is from a Christian family, 
Sarala is from a Hindu family, and 
Narada is Mohammedan. But they 
all came into the Christian dormi- 
tory to live. The girls are about 
seven years old and enter into the 
life of the school with great zest. 
But last Sunday a messenger came in 
from the tea garden bringing a note 
from the manager saying that Sar- 
ola’s father had been severely mauled 
and bitten by a tiger and was calling 
for his little girl and asked that she 
be granted leave to come home for 
a few days. She has not returned 
yet and we fear that she may not do 
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Crusaders at Campbellsport, Wis. 


so even if her father should recover 
for he may be superstitious and 
think that this misfortune came upon 
him because he placed his daughter 
in a Christian boarding school. 

They love to sing the old kinder- 
garten favorites—“The Pigeon Song,” 
“Here’s a Ball for Baby,” etc., and 
they are learning now from hearing 
the older girls sing, “Jesus is all the 
World to Me” and “Everybody 
Ought to Love Jesus.” 

At ten o’clock they start for home 
and make a pretty procession under 
the large bazaar umbrellas and rain- 
bow-striped parasols. 





Children’s Service of Worship 


In planning the World’s Day of 
Prayer for this year, the Committee 
wished to have the children included 
and have arranged a Children’s 
Service of Worship to be used on 
that day. However, it bears no date 
so it may be used at any time dur- 
ing the year. It is a formal service 
with a litany, brief periods for medi- 
tation and four condensed stories 
taken from Merry-Go-Round. It is 


printed in three colors and as each 
child is to have a copy, the colors 
will add to the attractiveness of the 
occasion. 

Miss Margaret Applegarth and 
Miss Mary Moore prepared the pro- 





gram and it may be ordered from 
the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York, price 50c per hundred. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Column 











Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Noble: 


Crusader Company 21 of Temple 
Baptist Church recently celebrated 
their 15th anniversary with a social 
and dinner. There were thirty chil- 
dren and guests present. Games 
were enjoyed, followed by the din- 
ner, at which the guest of honor was a 
real Indian princess.—Harry Newby. 
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“Pray It Through” 


“He also told them a_ parable 
about the need of always praying 
and never losing heart.” Luke 18:1 
(Moffatt) . 

“I say unto you, what things so- 
ever ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them and ye shall 
have them.” Mark 11:24. 

Why not pray through all our 
problems? 


Pledge Sunday 


March 12th is an important date 
in many of our Baptist churches. On 
that date the opportunity to express 
one’s desire and ability to support 
the local church work and denomina- 
tional missions for the year 1933-34 
will be given, as the result of pre- 
viously well-laid and carefully car- 
ried out plans for a church Every 
Member Canvass. Many women will 
have played a large part in the 
period of preparation and will be 
ready on Pledge Sunday to announce 
their intentions for the new denomi- 
national year beginning May Ist. 
May every Baptist woman do her 
utmost because the love of Christ 
constraineth her! 


A Suggestion 


A method by which a group of 
church women might increase inter- 
est in the Giver-of-Record plan has 
been suggested somewhat as follows: 
A poster in size to meet the need of 
a large or small church, with the 
Scripture text Ps. 68:11, American 
Standard Revised version, at the top. 
Lower on the poster place the words, 
“Givers of Record in this church are 
publishing the tidings, in this com- 
munity, in America, and in foreign 
lands.” Below this mark off three 
large spaces. At the top of each 
space use one of the following cap- 
tions: “Women and Girls in this 
Church who are Givers of Record,” 
‘New Givers of Record secured dur- 
ing this Denominational Year,” 
“Women and Girls in this Church 
who are not Givers of Record.” 


From magazine advertisements cut a 
sufficient niimber of heads of women 
to represent the required number 
for each space.. By use of rubber 
cement or Denison’s stamp hinges 
the heads may be placed under their 
proper caption and can be trans- 
ferred from one space to another 
without injuring the poster. At the 
bottom of the poster place the defi- 
nition of a Giver of Record as fol- 
lows: “A Giver of Record is a per- 
son who so gives to local expenses 
and to denominational missions that 


her gifts may be recorded on the 


financial records of the church.” 


Church Attendance Urged 


During this month many churches 
will gladly magnify the thought in 
the motto “March to Church in 
March” suggested by our President, 
Dr. C. Oscar Johnson. The mem- 
bers of women’s missionary societies 
will render valuable assistance in 
helping their churches to realize the 
aim implied in the motto. They will 
help by encouraging their families 
and friends to be present in the Sun- 
day and mid-week services; by help- 
ing to make a complete registration 
of all those who attend services dur- 
ing the month, and by personal 
visitation in the homes, especially 
reaching the elderly and ill members 
of the congregation. Much good 
might result also from a visitation 
to homes in blocks surrounding the 
church where many indifferent Bap- 
tists and non-Christians could be 
reached through a friendly call. 


Larger Use of Silver Boxes 


Information is coming to head- 
quarters which gives assurance that 
the Silver Boxes are being used to 
a greater extent than ever. At first 
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some churches refused to take boxes 
because of the economic condition 
of many of their members, but word 
has now been received that in many 
of those churches individuals have 
agreed to use them. California re- 
ports having distributed 22,000 
boxes, Michigan 13,500, and in II 
linois boxes are in every church. Ii 
the complete record were in, no 
doubt, the number of boxes being 
used throughout our N. B.C. terri- 
tory would amount to a surprisingly 
large figure. Two mottoes reported 
as being widely used are “a penny 
a meal” and “a box in every home.” 


The Modern Saloon 
From a W.C. T. U. Bulletin 


The claim that beer will bring 
back the saloon receives support 
from an unexpected source. A Chi- 
cago morning paper not only admits 
the saloon will return with beer, but 
seems to think the saloon is a bene- 
fit and that the Government should 
not interfere with its return. 

In a Sunday edition the real estate 
editor described enthusiastically 
what he called “startling activity in 
brewery construction in Chicago,” 
and pictured an architect’s dream of 
the sort of saloon Chicago should 
have when, as, and if beer is legal- 
ized. The architect decked out his 
modern saloon with a lot of modern- 
istic gewgaws, and to make it re- 
spectable he said, “It’s going to be 
a place for all the family, including 
the children.” Nice place for the 
babies with mother drunk and 
eroveling on the pretty saloon floor. 
(For one-half the drunken women 
in London are drunk on beer in the 
English modern saloon.) 

The trouble about the architect’s 
saloon is that it is a saloon. Even 
architectural skill cannot camou- 
flage the effects of alcohol. But at 
least it is refreshing to know that 
even the wettest of the wets admit 
the W. C. T. U. is right when it 
points out that modification of the 


Volstead Act means THE SALOON. 
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“Our Aeronautical Year” 


The second priee for year books 
was awarded to the Woman’s So- 
ciety of the First Church, Santa Ana, 
California, for their program, “Our 
Aeronautical Year.” 

The year book is attractively 
bound and printed in blue, each 
page bearing a shadowy outline of 
an airplane. The title page has the 
following inscription: A_ Tri-mo- 
tored Sea-Plane, Spirit of Good Will. 
will make monthly trips on the first 
Wednesday of each month. Each 
month’s missionary program is in 
charge of a Pilot and a Navigator, 
and throughout the book other terms 
borrowed from aeronautics are used. 

With two exceptions, the Society 
meets at 9:30 a.m. A period of in- 
dustrial work is followed by a lunch- 
eon at 12 o’clock, which in turn is 
followed by Ground Work (Business 
Session), Tuning Up (Song Service), 
The Flight (Devotions), and The 
Landing Field (Missionary Pro- 
gram). In the following résumé of 
the monthly programs, the first topic 
relates to the devotional service and 
the second to the missionary program. 

October: Founders’ Luncheon, 
“Flying Orders,” (Matthew 28:9) ; 
“Aces of Six Decades.” 

November: Pioneer Luncheon. 
“Flying Uncharted Territory,” (Gen- 
esis 12:1-4); “The Covered Wagon 
Greets the Airplane.” 

December: Peace Luncheon, “Prep- 
aration,’ (Luke 2:8-14); “Round- 
the-World Friendship Fliers.” 

January: White Cross Luncheon, 
“Refueling,” (1st John 3:12-24) ; 
“Wings of Mercy” (White Cross.) 

February: This meeting was held 
in the afternoon and evening, with 
a Crusaders’ Supper. The devotional 
theme was “Training,” (Proverbs 
22:6) ; the program theme was “Fv- 
ture Aviators” (C. W. C.). 

March: Mandalay Luncheon, “The 
Costume,” (Ephesians 6:11-18); 
“Field Inspection in Burma.” 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CoNDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Literature Division, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Luncheon, 
“Bad Weather Flying,” (Deuteron- 
omy 4:30-31); “An Ace from Bur- 
ma—Mrs. J. H. Merriam.” 


Reciprocity 


Twenty-Six Memorial 
Subscriptions to “Missions 


Mrs. Sarah Wilks, a char- 
ter member of the Memorial 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a member of its 
Women’s Union, died last 
spring, her 82nd year of age. 


” 





Sarah Wilks 


For many years she was a 
reader of MISSIONS and 
was always urging others 
to read it. As a tribute to 
her memory, the president 
of the Women’s Union, Mrs. 
A. W. Schuler, suggested 
that each member become a 
subscriber. In this way all 
would become acquainted 
with the magazine and 
would have a larger vision 
of Baptist missionary work 
and its needs. Each mem- 
ber of the: union was given 
a small bank which was 
used during the summer 
months. In this way. enough 
money was realized to pro- 
vide 26 subscriptions. 
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May: This meeting also was held 
in the afternoon with a Comrades’ 
Supper. The devotional topic was 
“Schooling,” (2nd Timothy 2:15) ; 
the program theme was “Student 
Aviators” (W.W.G.). 

June: Commencement Luncheon, 
“Flying by Sight,” (Luke 21:36) ; 
“The Home Base.” 

July: Red, White and Blue Lunch- 
eon, “Flying by Compass,” (Psalms 
32:8) ; “Taking on New Passengers.” 

August, vacation month, is desig- 
nated as “In the Hangar.” 

September: “Review of Reviews” 
Luncheon, “A Bird’s Eye View,” 
(Deuteronomy 34:1-4, Joshua 1:1, 
6-9); “Annual Review and Inspec- 
tion.” 

A reception in honor of the pastor 
and his wife, a courtesy dinner to the 
Men’s Club, and a complimentary 
supper to the World Wide Guild are 


listed as special events. 
“The Art of Christian 
Service”. 


The year book entered by the 
Woman’s Society of the First Church, 


Providence, R. I., was awarded 
Honorable Mention. Open Forum 
readers will recall that it also 


furnished the idea from which the 
series “Arts and Crafts” was evolved. 
In make-up the book is unique. 
Across the top of each page is 
printed the date, hour, and place of 
meeting. The center of the page is 
blank except for the words “If you 
wish the picture for this space come 
to the meeting or communicate with 
.” (the chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Committee). On the lower 
part of the page appears the pro- 
gram title in bold-face type, followed 
by information concerning _ the 
speakers, special music, hostesses, 
etc. At each meeting the members 
were given small Perry pictures and 
gummed corners for mounting the 
picture in the proper space. At the 
end of the year each member had 
an illustrated book as a souvenir of 
the year’s work. 
The program topics, pictures, and 
other items of interest follow: 


October: An open meeting in 
charge of members who had visited 
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A Notable New Hymn Book 


98 CHURCH CLASSICS & GOSPEL HYMNS 


Standard Evangelical Classics—Tested Gospel Hymns—Young People’s 
Hymns—Solo, Duet and Chorus Selections— Eight new titles known 
to American Radio Audiences, hitherto unpublished, including: “The 
Touch of a Friendly Hand,” “Amazed,” “God of the Sunrise,” 
with Thee,” “Do Not Turn Away From Jesus,” “Only Jesus Satisfies,” 
“God's Tomorrow” and other favorites such as “The Old Rugged 
Cross,” “Lay Your Burden Down at The Cross.” For use in churches, 
Young People’s Meetings and Evangelistic Services. 


One copy, postpaid 15c. 25 or more at 12c delivery extra, 1¢ each in U.>. 


Order from publishers ONWARD PRESS, Dept. K 
RICHMOND, VA. of TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


tisfied 
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other churches during the summer. 
The topic, “The Art of Christian 
Service in the Church” is illustrated 
by Hoffman’s picture “The Christ.” 

November: Gentlemen’s _ night, 
with a special speaker on “The Art 
of Christian Service in Our Rela- 
tions with Eastern Europe.” Plock- 
hurst’s “The Good Shepherd” is the 
picture for this page. 

December: “The Art of Christian 
Service in the Home Mission Field.” 
Picture—“Christmas Chimes,” by 
Blashfield. 

January: Topic—“The Art of 
Christian Service Expressed Through 
Religious Pictures.” Picture — Si- 
chel’s “Madonna and Child.” 

February: The Chairman of the 
Immigration Commitee of the Local 
Red Cross Chapter spoke on “The 
Art of Christian Service at the Port.” 
Picture—“Jesus by the Sea” by Bida. 


March: “The Art of Christian 
Service on the Foreign Mission 
Field.” Picture—“Sermon on _ the 


Mount” by Hoffman. 

April: “The Art of Christian 
Service in the Business World.” Pic- 
ture—“Christ Knocking at the Door” 
by Hoffman. 

May: “The Art of Christian Serv- 
ice Among Children.” Picture— 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,” by 
Plockhurst. A pageant, “This 
Youth,” will be presented by the 
children of the Sunday school. 

Two hostesses are appointed for 
each meeting. They are assisted by 
all members of the Society whose 
surnames begin with one of several 
designated letters. The church office 
sends to the hostesses the names of 
all women in their particular group, 


making it possible for them to ar- 
range for the necessary assistance. 

The year book also contains a list 
of the officers and committees and 
the Constitution. See January, 1932, 
Missions for more about the work- 
ing plans of this Society. 





Security and 
Usefulness in Old Age 


Fluctuating values of stocks and 
bonds will not affect the GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME you obtain through 
Annuity Gifts to the National 
Societies while at the same time 
you advance the cause of missions. 

When remembering the national 
societies in your will, please use 
exact corporate names. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., 
Home Secretary (reannuities); George 


B. Huntington, Treasurer (regardin 
wills); 152 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
ity. 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 
East 26th Street, New York City. 


ican Baptist ton 
Society, J. E. Sagebeer, Ph.D., Acting 
Executive Secretary, 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
omen’s oreign 
Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, 
Treasurer, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Woman’s American Ba Home 
Mission . Miss othy A. 
Stevens, Treasurer, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Ministers and 
Benefit Board of the Northern . 

ven . C. Wright, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
athe diasin tein, “teak 
‘Fran! 
W. Padelford, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary. 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and 
Wills addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will 
receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent. a year, 
—— semi-annually. 

n two lives the rate of income varies 
from four to eight and three-tenths per 
cent. a year, payable semi-annually... 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on request. 
“Where your heart is, there should 

your treasure go.” 
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Seeing America 


; ee postponement, to 1934, of the 
Baptist World Congress sched- 
uled for Berlin makes other vacation 
plans necessary for Baptists who had 
planned to go to Berlin next sum- 
mer. Attention is therefore called 
to the “Seeing America” trip an- 


nounced on the back cover. 
Many readers of Missions have 


visited Yellowstone and _ Glacier 
Parks. Others have yearned to see 
them, and especially Alaska, Amer- 
ica’s far north possession, where 
northern lights, midnight sun, Es- 
quimaux and polar bears have their 
place. All will be included in the 
tour that has been planned. The 
trip will be a thoroughly enjoyable 
adventure with new comradeship, 
new friends, new sights, new hori- 
zons. Those unable to go will surely 
enjoy reading of the American West, 
of Alaska and the National Parks, 
traveling along with the party in 
fancy, at least. 

First among white settlers in 
Alaska were Christian missionaries. 
Their works are still living. The 
party will pay its respects to some 
of the monuments to the devotion of 
the successful pioneer and present- 
day Alaskan missionaries. Brief 
calls will be made to the Indian 
church at Ketchikan, to the Presby- 
terian mission at Wrangell, to the 
“Sheldon-Jackson, Indian Training 
School” at Sitka and to the mission 
at Haines—all in Alaska. 

Travel is a great educator, an in- 
spiring adventure, an essential part 
of American life. The party will 
visit the World’s Fair (Century of 
Progress) in Chicago and then will 
leave on the evening of June 25, for 
the Twin Cities and Yellowstone 
Park on the Burlington and Nor- 
thern Pacific. Special Pullmans, a 
dining car, and an observation car 
have been reserved for that purpose. 
After seeing Old Faithful geyser, 
the’ Grand Canyon and other Yel- 
lowstone wonders, the group will go 
to Portland on the Northern Pacific. 
motor on the Columbia River High- 
way dnd then go to Seattle, city of 
hills and gateway to the Orient and 


Alaska. 











MISSIONS @ 


From Pier 2, the party will sail 
on the S.S. Alaska of the Alaska 
Steamship Company through the 
sheltered Inside Passage to Victoria, 
B. C., to Ketchikan, Wrangell, Peters- 
burg, Taku Glacier, Juneau, Haines, 


Skagway and Sitka in Alaska. The 
steamer floats for eleven days be- 
tween great mountain peaks and 
through peaceful canyons. After the 
cruise, our party will return from 
the North Pacific Coast on the Great 


Enjoy the best in New York! 


J 


ROOM wrra PRIVATE 
BATH ann MEALS 


$ 50 8 00 
PER DAY PER DAY 








FOR 1 PERSON FOR 2 PERSONS \ 


ROOM ONLY wirs 
PRIVATE BATH 


$6, 00 8 00 
PER DAY PER DAY 


FOR 1PERSON FOR 2 PERSONS 
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Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP! 


Large, delightful rooms. Sleep-producing quiet. Careful manage- 


ment insures atmosphere of refinement and security. 100% loca- 
tion. Famous, delicious Bristol meals at the very lowest prices. 








Hotel BRISTOL 


129-135 West 48th Street e 
“‘A Hotel of Character and Distinction’’ 


Just East of Broadway 


New York City 











___ awake now. It feels bette 








my life. 
tribute to Missions.” 














Testimonies of Annuitants 


¢ A SAFE INCOME FOR LIFE 


“I am happy to know that as long as I live | will 
receive each annuity payment without fail.” 


°¢ A LIBERAL RATE PROMPTLY PAID 


“I enjoy the liberal rate and the checks come twice a 
year, always promptly paid when due.” 


¢ A GREAT PLEASURE 


“The annuity investments are the greatest pleasure of 
I am always sure of having something to con- 


° A SERVICE RENDERED 


“T have often wished that I might have another life 
1o give my Master in service, and you have come nearest 
to making that possible of anything I have yet found.” 


The annuity plan guarantees a fixed income for life 
and affords an opportunity for an enduring service in 
Christian Education. 


The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Write for information. 























"You said it! That pain won't kee 





LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s rushes 
fresh blood to the sore spot instantly— 
and this fresh blood stops pain, relaxes 
muscles, warms and soothes you. Your 
sleep is not spoiled. No wonder so many 
millions of people call Sloan’s a godsend! 
- .. And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


 SLOAN’S 


. World Famous Liniment | 
. used by 133 Nations _ 











Northern to lovely Glacier Park for 
a brief stopover at Glacier Hotel and 
Many Glacier Hotel —then home- 
ward bound. 

By taking advantage of the low 
rates available this summer and buy- 
ing as a party, an exceedingly attrac- 
tive price is available for this trip. 

* * * 

A NEW MOVING PICTURE FILM, 
Babes in Chinaland, has been added 
to the Stereopticon Department’s 
stock and Harry S. Myers says it will 
be ready for the use of Baptist 
churches in about a week. This 


movie gives an appealing picture of 
Chinese childhood and of mission 
kindergartens and primary schools 
similar to those maintained by our 
denomination. 
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National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
152 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wm. Travers Jerome, Jr. L. T. Randolph, 
Chairman Recording Secretary 


Dear Co-worker: 


If you have not already received it there will 
shortly come to you the current issue of our paper, 
‘*Enlisted Men.’’ 


You will note that the major emphasis of this 
issue is laid upon the importance of the Every Member 
Canvass. I am taking the liberty of urging upon you 
the desirability of careful reading of ‘‘Enlisted Men’’ 
and am enclosing herewith a brief memorandum, developing 
from a little different angle the question of church 
finances for 1933. I think that you will agree that 
the work of the church must go on in bad times as well 
as good and that the men of the church must do their 
share, from both the financial and spiritual standpoints. 


Will you not do everything possible towards 
forwarding a successful Every Member Canvass in your 
church for the coming fiscal year? It has been proved 
conclusively, even with present extraordinary conditions, 
by reports which we have received from churches in every 
section of the country and with every type of membership, 
large and small, that an Every Member Canvass, properly 
run over a period of years, succeeds not only in 
materially strengthening the finances of the church, 
but also, and this is, of course, the important thing, 
builds up the membership and the spiritual life, both 
of the church and of its constituency. I can speak from 
personal experience as regards my own church. 


With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 





Chairman 
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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—C. O. Johnson, D.D., Missouri. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Pennsylvania. 
Recording gr shone M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Isiand. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—John Snape, D.D., California. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard, D.D. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D,D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., D.D. 
Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Rivington D. Lord, D.D., New York. 

Executive Secretary— 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Recording Secretary—Coe Hayne, Litt.D., New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, 

Secretary of Agriculture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretary for Edifice Funds—Carlos M. Dinsmore, D.D. 

Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D:D., 2859 Cherry St., 
a, Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; Chinese Work— 

R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; 

Ruri and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Margaret Applegarth, New York. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—Mrs. George Caleb Moore, New York. 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 
Secretary of Missions—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 
Secretary of Literature—Olive Russell. 
Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Kinney, Chicago. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrs, Leslie E. Swain; Clerk—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, IlIlinois. 

Executive Secertary—J. E. Sagebeer, Ph.D., (ad interim). 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Colporter Department Secretary—Rev. John C. Killian. 

Field Representative—J. D. Springston, Ph.D. 

Christian Education Secretary—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Director Leadership Training—Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker. 

Book Editor—Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee 
St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—L. M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary’ Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Miss Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Miss Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152° Madison Avenue, ‘New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D. D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—Wnm, Travers pyeee. Jr. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—William Rhoades, Toledo, Ohio. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—F. B. Palmer, D.D. 
Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. Grant M. Hudson, Earle V. Pierce, D.D. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, 
Recording een fis B. Lipphard, D.D. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission 
Society—Mrs. George Caleb Moor; Publication Society—Joseph E. 
Sagebeer; Education Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit 
Board—C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., 
David A. Pitt, D.D.; Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, DD.; 
Standard City Mission Societies—Rev. Millard Brelsford; Mem. 
bers-at-large—Rev. W. ae Mrs. N. C. Fetter; Ray L. 
Hudson, W. Travers Jerome Jr., W. Q. Rosselle, D.D., Mrs. M. J. 
Twomey; Ex-officio—F. B. Palmer, D.D. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAU 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secre- 
taries marked S. Free literature from every State Secretary. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 808 Professional Bldg., Phoenix, S. 
California, N..—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St., Room 
201, San Francisco, S. 
California, S.—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Building, Los 
Angeles, S. 
Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 
Delaware—Mr. Everett E. Borton, 818 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall, 
71 5th N. W., Washington, S. 
Idaho—*Rev. W. A, Shanks, D.D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello. 
Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D.D., 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, S. 
Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 
Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S 
Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S 
Maine—*Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville, S. 
Massachusetts—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston, S. 
Michigan—*Rev, R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Ss. 
Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2nd Ave., So. Minneapolis, S. 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank M.D., 1107 Magee St., Kansas City. 
Montana—* Rev. W. A. Shanks, ’D. D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello. 
Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D. D., 1222 Farnam St., Omah “:S. 
Nevada—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister’ St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 
New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, 
Rev. E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S.D., S. 
Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 
Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 
Pennsylvania—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bl g., 
Sioux Falls, S. 
Utah—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello, Idaho. 
Vermont—*Rev. Paui Judson Morris, Burlington, s. 
Washington—*J. F. ‘'atson, D.D., 927 Joseph Vance Bldg., 3d 
and Union Sts., Seattle, S. 
West Virginia—* Rev. A. S. Tt ay Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 
Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., Vells St. Mil lwaukee, 
Wyoming—F. P. Palmer, D.D., ai ‘Cul Bidg. .» Denver, Colo., S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California, South—Rev. Otto S. Russell, 201 Columbia Bldg., LosAngeles. 
Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Rev. F. R. Baker, 808 No. Franklin St., Wilmington. 
Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. : 
Pennsylvania—Rev. B. C. Barrett, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 
Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 
Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison —— avec 
Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—A. M. McDonald, D.D., Room 808, 203 N. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland—D. R. Sharpe, D.D., 1104 Schofield Bldg., S 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—J. B. Fox, D. D., 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, ’D.D., 158 Washington St. 
New York City—C. H. Seats, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward. 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. L. W. ‘Bumpus (acting), 223 Fourth Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, D.D., Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 
San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 
Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott, 529 Second 

Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 











congenial family. 


You live only once. 
do interesting, inspiring things. 
to travel West. 
been! Won’t you join this special party? 


Burlington Route 


Mr. H. R. Bowler, Baptist Headquarters 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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N June 25 drop all cares of humdrum life and join 
a three weeks’ cruise to the Top of the World! 
Readers of Missions are offered an unusual opportunity 
of going to Alaska by joining a special party of readers 
of other Christian journals, traveling together like a 


Picture yourself sitting back in a luxurious Pullman or 
observation car, watching the American Rockies, the 


Now is the time to be happy and 
And now is the time 
Rates are lower than they have ever 
The com- 


panionship of friends, neighbors and people with in- 
Northern Pacific 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway 


SSSSRSSESSSS TEREST ESTERS Mail this Coupon! ssccccscccecencuccucecccucuucsnansscccuns 


Dear Mr. Bowler, I should like to have booklet giving complete details about the Tour to Alaska 
offered to readers of Missions and other Christian journals. Please let me know the cost from my home 
town, all expenses included. This places me under no obligation. 


We're Cruising to Alaska — Won’t You Come, Too? 


Cascades, the ranches, forests and orchards of the 


Northwest. Imagine yourself lounging in a deck chair 
aboard a steamer like the one above. A thousand miles 
of Alaskan scenery will pass within view of your chair! 
Glaciers, woods, snowy peaks, waterfalls and icebergs 
will glide past like a moving picture that you can 
hardly believe. We will be cruising aboard steamer 
eleven days, within sight of land all the time. 


On Our Trip Across the Continent, We Will Stop Both in Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks 


terests like yours, will double the pleasure of your trip. 
Your are cordially invited to come. You will certainly 
have a trip you will remember all your life. Mail 
the coupon below for tour booklet. No harm in 
investigating if you think you’d like to come. 

Great Northern 


Alaska S. S. Company 
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SITKA—Typical Alaskan City—backed against mountains, 





K. it ¥- nst with the sea at its front door. At Sitka we will visit Sheldon Jackson 
Training School. Other Missions and Christian Schools will entertain our party briefly at Haines and Wrangell, both in Alaska. 


























